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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE TOUCHSTONE OF PERIL.’ 


I will a round unvarnished tale deliver.— Othello. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE LAST PARADE. 


Tue Sunday which was to mark the beginning of the Mutiny as 
a wide-spread affair, which was to be the precursor of so many 
similar evil days for the English in Northern India, which at 
Abdoolapore was to be a witch’s or devil’s Sabbath—a day of blood 
and slaughter—passed away in Khizrabad with its usual quiet 
routine, with its morning service (held, as is usual at this season 
of the year, at six o’clock in the morning, and even then under 
waving punkahs) and its evening service. 

We have now arrived, therefore, at the fourth day of our 
tale—Monday, May 11, 1857. 

In the city the ery of ‘ Allah-ho-akber !’ from the lofty minaret 
awakens the sleepers, quickly or tardily, from their slumbers, in 
the usual daily fashion. But in the outlying English canton- 
ment the boom of the gun on the ridge this morning produces in 
the lines of the three regiments and in the bungalows of their 
officers an immediate awakening and a bustle and movement it 
has not done for many months back. By sunrise the three regi- 
ments and the battery of artillery are all on the general parade- 
ground; and by that time all those in whose fate we are 
interested, or whose names we have occasion to mention, are 
gathered together there too, Colonel Barnes and Major Coote 
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and Colonel Grey are of course at the head of their respective 
regiments; and little Brigadier Moss is there on his charger, 
with his aide-de-camp behind him, in command of the whole. 
And there among the spectators is little Mrs. Moss in her big 
barouche, and Major Fane and Mrs. Fane in their carriage, and 
Beatrice and Lilian Fane on horseback; and Maud and Agnes 
Hilton have ridden out with their father; and Mrs. Hilton has 
driven herself out in the dog-cart (though it is held by many that 
it is not proper for a lady to enter a dog-cart, much less drive 
herself in one). May Wynn and her father have come round this 
way in their usual morning drive, and Lennox is by the side of 
their carriage on his famous coal-black war-horse. And William 
Hay is with his regiment; and Tommy Walton and Loo Hill, 
those youthful warriors, are with theirs; and Tommy’s heart beats 
fast as he gazes at Lilian Fane lounging easily on her horse. And 
here are Dr. Campbell and Mrs. Campbell and their dear little 
daughter, with her beautiful golden hair; ‘ Jock’ looms very large 
in the little Victoria phaeton. And here is Mr. Melvil in his drag. 
With the exception of the coachmen, and grooms, and the bearers 
and ayahs in charge of the little white-faced children, there are 
no natives here but the sepoys in their long serried ranks, and 
the artillerymen with the guns. The spectators consist entirely 
of the English ladies with their children and the Englishmen in 
the civil employ of the Government. The function is purely an 
English one; it does not concern the people of the town; at all 
events, there is not a single one of them here. 

The Brigadier having taken up his position in front of the 
troops, the business of the morning begins. ‘The proclamation, 
or, to be more exact, the general order by the Commander-in- 
chief of the army, is read out. The circumstances attending the 
outbreak in the 34th Regiment of Native Infantry, which formed 
the beginning of the great Mutiny (then took place the first 
shedding of the blood which was to flow in such torrents after- 
wards) are detailed at considerable length. They are already 
known to everyone present, and are not listened to very attentively. 
Old Barnes’s thoughts are away at his bungalow, with that folded 
blanket in which his supply of ice for the day had been brought 
from the store-pit, and peeping into which before he left he had 
seen how distressingly small the quantity was. And young Walton 
is thinking only of Lilian Fane. And the Soubahdar Rustum 
Khan, and the Soubahdar Matadeen Panday, and a great many of 
the men of their respective regiments, are wondering how far off 
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the mutinous regiments from Abdoolapore may at this moment be. 
More attention is paid to the latter part of the manifesto. The 
army of Bengal is reminded that the Government of India has 
‘ never interfered to constrain its soldiers in matters affecting their 
religious faith.’ There were many more such laborious sentences. 
‘It had no desire todosonow. It had soassured the sepoys already.’ 
If they ‘refused to believe these assurances, and to allow sus- 
picions to take root in their minds, and to grow into disaffection, 
insubordination, and mutiny, the fault is their own and the punish- 
ment will be upon their heads. That it will be a sharp and cer- 
tain punishment the Governor-General in Council warns them.’ 

Strange to think—though, of course, the thought did not occur 
to any of the English people present—that the threatening came 
from that sprinkling of Englishmen and was addressed to that 
mass of dark-faced men; that the threatened outnumbered the 
threateners by more than twenty to one; that the physical force 
was entirely on their side. Then the old Brigadier addresses a 
few words tothe men. He has served with them for forty years 
and has always been their friend. Let them prove true to their 
salt. Their honour and their interests went together. 

In one regiment that ‘ruffling blade,’ that man of the world, 
the Mahomedan Soubahdar Rustum Khan, who has been in 
many curious scenes and situations, is thinking how strange it is 
that the adventure upon which he is now about to enter should 
be so dramatically begun. And that Brigadier Moss and all the 
other officers should be going through this ceremony quite 
unconscious of the near approach of the mutineers from Abdoola- 
pore—that those English ladies should be lolling in their carriages 
quite unconscious of the impending danger—affords the crooked 
Brahmin soul of the Hindoo Soubahdar Matadeen Panday in 
another regiment a huge delight. And though the dusky faces of 
the sepoys show no trace of any emotion, the hearts of many among 
them are greatly moved at the thought of what the next half- 
hour may bring forth: some are elated, some greatly cast down. 
But now the business is over. The three regiments march off to 
their respective lines. The little crowd of white-faced spectators 
disperses: the lighter roll of their carriage-wheels mingling with 
the rumble of the guns. The 76th has to furnish the city guards 
for the ensuing week: these are told off at once on the parade- 
ground and march to the city direct, William Hay being in 
command of them. 
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William Hay has dismissed his men at the Jumoo Gate; he 
rides on straight to the Fanes’ house, which is not very far off. 
He finds Major Fane and Mrs. Fane and the two girls seated 
together in the broad pleasant western verandah which looks out 
on the garden, in which, if no flowers are brightly blooming, plenty 
of birds are merrily singing and piping. The chota hazree (or, 
‘ little breakfast’) was eaten before they went out ; but fruit is very 
refreshing after the morning ride, and so a number of yellow 
musk-melons have been set out on a little table, and Lilian is busy 
conveying the fragrant golden morsels to her fragrant rosy lips. 

‘ Have some mango-fool, Will,’ says Lilian to Hay as he seats 
himself, pointing toa full bottle of that delicious compound, which 
has been made early in the morning and set in a freezing mixture 
to cool. 

‘Oh, I had my tea before I went out,’ says Hay. 

‘Of course I know that,’ says Lilian. ‘But you must have 
mango-fool too.’ 

‘No, I thank you.’ 

‘Oh yes, you must,’ and she fills him out half a tumblerful. 
And then Lilian quietly watches her brother-in-law to be. Hay 
makes a little too much of his disregard of the pleasures of the 
table, or rather of all eating and drinking. ‘Ido not care what I 
eat,’ ‘I eat to live, but do not live to eat,’ were sayings a little 
too frequent in his mouth. He makes too great a parade of his 
indifference. He makes too much of a concern of his unconcern. 
Lilian likes to amuse herself with this little weakness of his. She 
likes to draw him out. She will exaggerate her own delight in 
the pleasures of the palate, which is naturally keen enough. She 
will use that strong language loved of girls to express her liking, 
often pretended and got up on the spur of the moment, for some 
dish or drink, until she arouses him into admonition and reproof. 
She ‘ dotes ’ on this (perhaps guava-jelly), and she ‘adores’ that (it 
may be mango-preserve), and this is ‘awfully nice,’ and that 
is ‘perfectly heavenly—quite divine,’ two phrases which are 
always sure to draw forth his animadversion, to ‘fetch him,’ as 
Lilian expressed it. Then he will reason with her upon her waste 
of feeling, on her misuse of language: ‘ heavenly’ applied to some- 
thing to eat, a sweetmeat—‘ divine’ applied to something to drink, 
a sherbet. Then Lilian will put on a pretty penitent air, and, 
possessing a keen sense of the ludicrous, she will laugh in her 
sleeve at this solemn exaggeration of petty things; and then 
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Beatrice will get angry: she likes not this fooling of her lover: 
and this adds to Lilian’s mischievous delight. 

‘The Bwigadeeah’ (that was a very difficult word for him) 
‘made a vewy good speech this morning,’ says Major Fane to Hay. 
‘Yes; a very good one,’ says Hay, as he stretches out his 
hand and seizes the tumbler with the mango-fool in it, in an 
indifferent, unconscious sort of a way. Hay eats as if he had no 
more taste of the food he puts into his mouth than the upper and 
nether mill-stones of the wheat put between them: as if he put it 
there merely to be ground. Most people have their weaknesses, 
the ‘ defect of their qualities’; but William Hay was a very fine 
fellow all the same. 

Lilian watches that careless, indifferent seizing of the tumbler 
with huge delight. . 

‘It ought to have a good effect on the sepoys,’ says Major Fane. 

‘It was hardly needed,’ says Hay, as he raises the tumbler 
and empties it in one or two quick, hasty, unthinking, untasting 
gulps: lets his mouth receive it and his throat swallow it without 
any concern of his own. Lilian’s bright eyes twinkle. 

‘You should not drink off mango-fool like that,’ she says. 
‘You do not get the taste of it. You ought to eat it spoonful by 
spoonful, as you will see me do just now when I have finished this 
delicious melon. How I dote on melons! This is a divine one.’ 

‘Some one dwiving vewy fast,’ says Major Fane, with his quiet 
drawl, as the metalled road that runs by the house rings with the 
sharp strokes of a horse’s hoofs. Those iron-bound hoofs strike 
the road faster than ever lightest hammer tapped on anvil; that 
horse must be a very fast one and going at topmost speed. 

‘He is coming in here, whoever it is,’ says Hay. There is a 
rapid roll of wheels along the avenue leading up to the fine large 
portico on the other side of the house. 

‘Give me some of the mango-fool, Lilian,’ says Major Fane. 
But at this moment a servant approaches the verandah and says 
that Mr. Melvil is in his buggy under the porch and desires to 
speak with Major Fane there. The Major rises from his chair in 
his usual leisurely way and passes into the house with his usual 
quiet saunter. Then the same servant comes back with the mes- 
sage that Major Fane will not need his own buggy now, as Mr. 
Melvil has taken him to the Arsenal, that his breakfast is to be 
sent to him there as usual, and that some of the mango-fool is to 
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And now Mrs. Fane goes into the house to fulfil some of her 
early morning household duties. And Lilian, after lingering for 
a little while in order to enjoy the pleasure of annoying the lovers 
with her unwelcome presence, has compassion on them, and 
departing leaves them to the supreme enjoyment of their own 
company. They cannot enjoy it very long, for the ¢atees or grass 
screens have to be placed against the doorways of this western 
verandah. And now Hay has mounted his horse and is riding 
back to his temporary quarters. He is lounging easily along 
under the shade of the trees by the side of the road, when he is 
met by one of his men, who makes him a communication that 
causes him to dash forward at full speed. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TRAPPED. 


‘Wuat is it, Melvil?’ asks Major Fane, as he gets to the side of 
the buggy in which that gentleman is seated; they had already 
met and exchanged the usual greetings on the parade-ground. 

‘I have come to tell you that the cavalry regiment at Abdool- 
apore has mutinied : 

‘Oh!’ 

‘So have the two infantry regiments.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘And the three together are marching for this place—are 
now within a few miles of it.’ 

Mr. Melvil is a courageous, a proudly courageous man; but 
he is the man in supreme authority here, and his responsibility 
is aheavy one. He has charge of this great city, and the charge 
is no light one. When speaking to Mrs. Hilton, the night of his 
entertainment, he had pooh-poohed the idea of a rising in that 
city; but he knows that there are turbulent classes in it which 
may be aroused at any moment to deeds of violence and mischief. 
He cannot prevent his words from being a little hurried as he 
makes mention of the near approach of this large body of 
mutineers. But Major Fane only says ‘Haw!’ 

‘I was about to drive down to my office when I got the news. 
I sent my orderly off with it to the Brigadier and then came 
straight to you. We must keep them out of the city, and it 
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occurred to me that they might try and get in at your water- 
gate’ (this was one of the two gates of the Arsenal and opened 
directly on to theriver bank). ‘If you will have that closed, I will 
go on and have the River Gate’ (this was the gate of the city to 
which the bridge-of-boats across the river led up) ‘closed also. I can 
drive you to the Arsenal. We had better goat once. There is no 
need to frighten the ladies. It will be better to keep this infor- 
mation to ourselves until the gates are closed. All will be safe 
then.’ ‘All wight!’ says Fane, and then, calling for his hat, he 
gives the message about his breakfast and the mango-fool, and 
jumps—no, mounts leisurely—into the buggy. As they are 
whirling along, Melvil says: 

‘I suppose Moss will send a regiment down into the city at 
once?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ 

‘Do you think the regiments here are to be depended upon ?’ 

‘I do not know about the 76th; it has been shaky before. 
But I should think the others are: the Grenadiers most 
certainly.’ 

‘I do not understand how these fellows have managed to get 
as far as this, how they were allowed to get away from Abdool- 
apore after they had mutinied—Abdoolapore with its mass of 
English troops: the Rifles and the Carabineers and the Bengal 
Horse Artillery.’ 

‘They got away at night.’ 

‘But the English troops must be after them. It will not be 
long before they are here too——’ 

That was to be the thought of every one. That was to be the 
supposition which was to govern the events of the day. On it 
everything was to turn. The arrival of the pursuing force of 
purely English troops was to be confidently looked for, confidently 
waited for, all day long. 

They have reached the cityward gate of the Arsenal: Mr. 
Melvil does not drive in, but pulls up his flying little mare 
just without it. They are not surprised to see the whole of the 
new sepoy guard out and under arms, for they know that it has 
just relieved the old one. But Fane is surprised to see here a 
number of his employés who should have been busy at work in 
the shops within. And no sooner has his foot touched the 
ground than several of them rush up to him crying with open 
mouths : 
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‘Cherisher of the poor! Your Highness! The sepoys from 
Abdoolapore are marching on the city. You can see them from 
the top of the wall.’ 

‘See them!’ and Mr. Melvil jumps out of the buggy too, in 
order to see for himself. The two Englishmen hurry up the nearest 
ramp that leads to the top of the wall, the wall on the river face 
of the Arsenal, and which forms a part of the circumvallation of 
the town. There is the long line of the bridge-of-boats; and 
there, a little beyond the head of it, on the farther side of the 
stream, is Mirzagunje, an over-river suburb, a small town in 
itself ; and beyond that stretches the wide level plain across which 
runs the road leading up to the bridge-of-boats. There it 
lies in a dead straight line as far as the eye can reach. Their 
eyes scan it eagerly, but they see no moving body of troops 
upon it. 

‘You said you saw them,’ says Major Fane to the workman, 
who had come up with them. 

‘They must have passed into Mirzagunje,’ says the man. 
The road ran right through the suburb, which had in fact grown 
up along it. ‘There they are!’ he adds in a tone of the utmost 
excitement. And now a troop of horsemen, in the well-known 
French grey uniform of the Company’s regular cavalry, appears on 
the open space between the suburb and the bridge-of-boats, and 
proceeds to take possession of the head of the bridge in the 
orthodox fashion, according to the teaching of its English officers. 

‘Good!’ says Major Fane. 

Then appear some more squadrons, and these push rapidly 
across the bridge. 

‘To seize the other end of it so as to prevent its being cut,’ 
says Major Fane—‘that might have been done had we known 
they were coming.’ 

‘Good Heaven! I may be too late to get the River Gate shut,’ 
cries Mr. Melvil, as he hurries down the incline and rushes out of 
the gate. ‘Send word of this to the Brigadier,’ he shouts to Fane 
as he jumps into his buggy and dashes away. The gateway he 
has just left and the one he wishes to reach are not far apart in a 
straight line ; but the water-course, and the houses and gardens 
along its bank, lie between, and he must go a long way round to 
get from one to the other. But, on the other hand, the little mare 
he is driving is one of the fastest trotters in India, and the bridge 
across the river is long and the traffic across it just now in full 
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flow. He ought to reach the gateway, not only before the muti- 
neers have got to it, but before they have all passed over the bridge. 

But there was one as much bent on that River Gate being 
kept open and not closed, as Mr. Melvil was on its being closed 
and not kept open—one who had been watching that first emer- 
gence of the troops from the suburb across the river and their 
taking possession of the head of the bridge with as keen an 
interest as he. She is eagerly looking down on the bridge-of- 
boats now—she, for it was the Sikunder Begum. She had stepped 
out on to the balcony of her chamber that morning when the 
morning star was still blazing brightly in the saffron-tinged sky, 
before the morning gun had sent forth its roar from the ridge, 
before the strong-voiced muezzin had made strenuous proclama- 
tion of the greatness of his God from the top of the lofty minaret. 
From the earliest moment that she could see across the river her 
eye had been bent on the long straight line of road beyond the 
transpontine suburb. 

While the English girls had been donning their riding-habits 
and the English officers their uniforms ; while the regiments were 
drawn up on parade; while the Government manifesto was being 
read out; while the Brigadier was making his appeal, she had 
been on the watch. The saffron tint has faded away. The great 
concave of the sky has assumed that sober grey tint, as if it were 
made of lead, which it wears during most days of the year. The 
clear bright light has broadened over the land. The great orb 
has lifted itself above the full, low, level line of the horizon. But 
still they come not. In a few hours the whole of that extensive 
view will become invisible in the excessive sunshine. But just 
now it stands out clear. The line of road is quite distinct. But 
there is no moving mass upon it. Still they come not. But what 
is that now—that long trailing cloud of dust, too long even for a 
great herd of cattle? And it is coming this way ; at this morning 
time the herds of cattle would be leaving the city and not returnin g 
to it, would be going in the other direction. The dust-cloud draws 
nearerand nearer. It is they. She can distinguish the uniforms. 

‘ Heera!’ she calls, in her sharp and clear, her thin but ring- 
ing voice. The dull-faced slave-girl comes up to the doorway 
outside which the Begum is standing. 

‘Call Jhundoo Khan—quick—run! Make long legs, you 
black-faced witch !’ she calls after her, as the girl hurries across 
the wide floor of the beautiful chamber. 
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‘Look! Jhundoo Khan—what is it you see there?’ cries the 
Begum, when the eunuch stands beside her. (What. a great 
contrast in their stature: she so short—he, or it, so tall!) ‘There 
on the road, where the dust is.’ 

‘The great cloud of dust ?’ 

‘Yes—yes ; 

‘ Rissalah’ (cavalry), says Jhundoo Khan. ‘ Sipahi log’ 
(sepoys), he adds. 

‘It is they!’ cries the Begum. ‘They will soon have passed 
through Mirzagunje and got to the bridge. Tell Hyder Ali’— 
an officer of the Nuwab’s troops—‘to hurry down with twenty 
men to the River Gate and take possession of it. The sepoys will 
make no opposition ; if they do, let him say he has the Nuwdb’s 
orders. He must seize the gate and keep hold of it. He must 
not let it be closed on any account. On his head be it! Quick!’ 

As the foot-passengers tumble out of the way, they marvel more 
than ever at the wonderful speed of the Commissioner Sahib’s 
well-known little mare. How she devours the road! Now to one of 
the gateways of the Ghilani Bagh, and into the garden, and across 
it. What foolish, useless twists and windings in the road! But 
at all events there is nothing upon it but the sunshine. And now 
out of the garden and on to another public road; along the side 
of the watercourse for a while; over the bridge by the mills, with 
a sharp turn which nearly swings the syce from off the little seat 
behind; madly sharp round many another corner, for this road is 
a bye one, not laid out straight, running in zig-zags; but it is the 
short cut to the main road which runs up from the River Gate 
to Star Street; and it has soon conducted Mr. Melvil thither. 
At this early morning hour this great thoroughfare is thronged 
with Hindoos going down to the river to bathe or returning from 
it, as we have already seen. Melvil had expected some delay here, 
but nothing like the delay he actually encounters ; the road is not 
now, as usual, loosely thronged with loose family groups strolling 
quietly down to the river, or strolling back still more quietly, so 
as not to destroy the cooling effects of the bath—with people 
going this way and that, easily and with no special intensity of 
purpose ; but it is densely and compactly crowded ; the members 
of each family have now drawn closely together into a compact 
mass, and the movement is now wholly in one direction; the 
tide sets in from the gate: the crowd is rushing one way, up fonan 
the Gate and towards Star Street, with a passionate intensity of 
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purpose. For those composing the crowd belong mostly to the 
better, the wealthier, the banking, money-lending, trading classes 
of the town, and they have been desperately anxious, from the 
moment they became aware of the approach of the mutinous 
regiments, to get back to their homes, and shops, and warehouses— 
to get their wives and daughters, their children laden with orna- 
ments, within doors; desperately anxious to get back to their 
shops in order to put up the shutters—back to their houses in order 
to close the heavy gates and get the valuables under ground: fast 
homeward, if only to get their trembling wives and daughters out 
of the open, to save them from injury and violence, from the 
ribaldry with regard to which they, the husbands and fathers, are 
so sensitive, and to which the Company’s sepoys, grown insolent, 
are so prone even in peace time. 

Order and security have reigned in the town under the Eng- 
lish rule: but the 'memory of the evil times before it has not 
yet passed away. The last sack was not so long ago but that the 
fathers and mothers of many of them had witnessed that scene of 
horror and told them of it. If no such general sack is held pos- 
sible under the strong rule of the English, there may, at all events, 
be a period of lawlessness and disorder, in which they, the people 
with something to lose, will be the ones to suffer. 

And so it is in vain that the groom, jumping down from his 
seat and running ahead, calls out : ‘ Make way for the Commissioner 
Sahib—the Commissioner Sahib—Milmil Sahib!’ At any other 
time the mere mention of Mr. Melvil’s name would have opened 
a way for him through the densest crowd. But now he can only 
get on little by little—by taking advantage of every opening. 
He could not have got on at all had not the crowds been com- 
posed so largely of women and children, of families trying to keep 
as close together as possible. However, he gets on little by little. 
And now he is nearing the gateway. And now a strange thing 
happens. He suddenly finds the interval between himself and the 
gateway completely open and free ; and every moment that open 
space increases. The tail end of the crowd recedes from the 
gateway as the rear rank of a regiment might have done. There 
falls upon the road that sudden sense of vacuity, and solitariness, 
and silence that attends the passing away of a crowd. As Mr, 
Melvil jumps out of the buggy and advances towards the gateway, 
he finds himself absolutely alone in front of it. How is it that 
there are no people coming through it now? How is it that there 
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is no sentry on guard? He passes into the gateway—he has 
approached it from one side. There is no one in the long vaulted 
passage but the blind beggar who sits there every day asking for 
alms. Where are the men of the guard ?—they have their quarters 
in the gateway. He passes out of the gateway, and then he 
understands it all. The flow of the stream has been suddenly 
cut off, the procession suddenly severed. 

Along the road on the right-hand side stand the sepoys of the 
guard in their uniforms and with their arms in their hands; 
along the road on the left-hand side, the river-bank side, stand 
a body of the Nuwab’s troops and a squadron of the newly arrived 
rebel cavalry, and behind the ranks of these are huddled together 
the rest of the crowd of bathers who would otherwise have gone 
rushing through the gate. The passage through the gateway is 
kept clear for the main body of mutineers, whose near approach is 
announced by a great cloud of dust a little way farther down the 
road. As Mr. Melvil comes out of the gateway and stands still 
and looks around him, taking in the situation at a glance, there is 
a sudden silence, a concentration of all eyes upon him. It is a 
curious situation. The sepoys of the guard and the Nuwdb’s 
men look at him with anxious eyes, for they know who he is—the 
Burra Sahib (big man), the representative of the mysterious 
Company which wields an imperial sway; and he has caught 
them in the very act of aiding the mutineers. Then a voice 
shouts down from a window in the gateway: ‘ He is by himself; 
there is no one behind him ’—and then the troopers from Abdoola- 
pore, with whom the sanctity attaching to the person of an 
Englishman in India has been broken—whose swords bear the stain 
of the blood of their English officers, and of their wives and 
children—raise a shout of ‘ Mar Feringhee sala ko! ’—* Slay the 
Feringhee brother-in-law!’ (brother-in-law is a very oppfobrious 
epithet in the East), a cry to be heard terribly often in the coming 
months—and then two of them dash forward with their drawn 
swords in their hands. 

There is nothing now for Mr. Melvil but to run. As he 
does so there sweeps through him a sudden sense of humiliation, 
the more especially as the mocking shout of the sepoys and the 
Nuwa4b’s ragamuffin rout of men, their sudden poise of feeling 
gone, falls upon his ears; and there arises, flashes up, in him, a 
bitter determination to avenge this hour. Hehavetorun! He! 
he who had moved through the land like a monarch—and from 
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these black fellows who had bowed down to him so obsequiously. 
The mocking cries follow him. The delight of bringing down 
these mighty ones from their seats ; the joy of inflicting humilia- 
tion upon them ; the bitter endurance of that humiliation, and 
the bitter and bloody retaliation for it, were to find a recognisable 
place in the history of the time. Melvil could almost have 
found it in his heart to fold his arms and face them, and let them 
cut him down where he stood. But the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion is strong. And they shall not enjoy the triumph of taking 
his life. He shall live to foil and punish them. And so he 
darts back through the gateway with the troopers after him. 
Well was it for him—or, perhaps, after all, not well—that he was 
very swift of foot. He has gained the buggy and mounted into 
it safe: the fiery little mare has dashed forward at headlong speed. 
So swiftly does she fly that he must soon overtake the cityward 
moving crowd, the rearmost ranks of which have not yet traversed 
even half the distance between River Gate and Star Street. The two 
troopers are riding furiously after him. When he overtakes the 
crowd the troopers must overtake him. He cannot dash through 
the throng. He must be brought to a sudden standstill. He has 
taken the precaution to have a brace of loaded pistols placed behind 
the cushions of the buggy. But if both the troopers set on him 
at once he will not be able to shoot more than one of them; and 
he may be set upon by some in the crowd. There are, of course, 
men of all classes in it, and race and religious antipathies are very 
strong and easily awakened. If he only had his good horse 
‘Musjid’ under him! But it is no good wishing. 

This broad straight road is the new one. The old one was a 
more winding one and passed close by one of the palace gates. 
The ancient trees on either side of it had grown to a great size, 
and formed a magnificent overarching avenue; it had not 
been abandoned altogether therefore, but retained as a pleasant 
walk or ride. It is not now a driving road, but he must take 
it. The opening into it is now close before him. It is a very 
sharp and dangerous turn; but that will afford him the same 
advantage that a double does to a hare—the pursuers will shoot 
by. They do shoot by, and he is dashing forward along his new 
way by himself. He flies over the grass-grown, if irregular, 
surface with but little noise, so little noise that after the quick 
clatter of the mare’s hoofs on the metalled road it seems like 
silence — swiftly by the huge stems and massive high-raised 
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roots, and beneath the interlacing boughs of the ancient trees; 
swiftly, to the great troubling of the pretty squirrels play- 
ing about in security in the middle of the road. But the two 
troopers are soon on the road too; and they are well mounted 
and ride hard. They have nowcaught him up. He tries to keep 
well to the left side of the road, so that they may not be able to 
lay themselves on his left and their right-arm side. But he had 
now got a pistol in his right hand, and so had not full command 
of the reins, and he has to keep clear of the massive projecting 
roots. One of these has escaped his notice, and in order to avoid 
it when he sees it he has to bear very hard on the right rein, and 
this sends the tender-mouthed mare to the right side of the road. 
A trooper seizes the opportunity, and grazes by the left wheel of 
the buggy, and his arm is uplifted to strike, when there is a flash— 
a report, the man reels in the saddle, then falls headlong to the 
ground, and the riderless steed dashes madly away. The other 
trooper pulls up, either fearing a similar fate, or in order to help 
his fellow-comrade. Melvil reaches the end of the road, and 
deems himself safe, for close before him rises up the Gate 
Magnificent of the palace-fortress. He is rattling over the 
drawbridge ; he has passed through the gateway, and pulled up 
before the adjoining building in which Major Kent, the officer in 
special charge of the palace, has his quarters. He finds Kent 
himself just descending from his buggy; he has been up to the 
cantonment to see the Brigadier, and hearing from him of the 
approach of the mutineers has hurried back. 

‘You have heard about the mutineers from Abdoolapore ? 
They are nearing the town,’ calls out Kent. 

‘ They are in it by this time,’ says Melvil; and then he gives 
a rapid account of his experiences of the past half-hour, and says : 

‘You must get the gates of the palace closed—this one at 
once.’ 

Not far from them stands the Soubahdar Matadeen Panday 
with the men of the newly-arrived guard. These are joined, while 
the two Englishmen are speaking, by the eunuch Jhundoo Khan, 
accompanied by five or six of the Nuwab’s retainers, all armed 
with sword and shield, and some bearing fire-arms in addition. 

Major Kent orders the sepoys to close the gates and release 
the rollers that raise the drawbridge; but not a man stirs. 

‘Do not they understand what I say?’ says Major Kent, 
turning to Matadeen Panday. 
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‘ Your words are clear enough,’ says Matadeen Panday. 

‘Then why do they not obey them?’ cries Major Kent 
furiously. He isa choleric man. 

‘The Nuwab Sahib has sent word,’ answers the Soubahdar, 
waving his hand towards the eunuch, ‘that the gate is to be 
kept open. The palace is his.’ 

Major Kent was a man of extraordinary stature—over six feet 
three—and of extraordinary strength. 

‘We must close the gates ourselves, Melvil,’ he cries, and 
turns to move towards them. 

The eunuch draws a huge horse-pistol from the voluminous 
cummerbund round his waist, and stepping forward a pace or two, 
so as to diminish still further the very small distance between 
them, shoots poor Major Kent in the back—a felon stroke. The 
Englishman’s strength and stature avail him nothing now; he 
falls forward flat on his face. 

‘ Seize him!’ shouts, or rather shrieks, the eunuch, pointing to 
Melvil. ‘Seize him! but do not kill him. Take care you do not 
kill him. The Begum wants him for her prisoner.’ 

And in a few seconds Mr. Melvil is standing there a prisoner, 
with his hands tied behind his back. 

And so ended the first act in the drama of the day: ended most 
disastrously for the English interests, The absence from his post 
of the man in supreme civil authority would have been a great 
misfortune in any case; was the more so when he fulfilled such 
special functions as here; was the more so when he was a man 
like Mr. Melvil, a man of such mental capacity, such energy and 
decision of character; was the greater because vigour and energy 
were just the qualities now wanting in the man in chief military 
command ; was the greater because it was not known during the 
whole course of the day what had become of Mr. Melvil. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


© KILL AND SLAY.’ 


THE mutineers have passed through River Gate. As the column 
moves up toward Star Street it is soon accompanied on either 
flank by a leaping, shouting, yelling, continually increasing 
crowd of men and boys, those youthful blackguards who play such 
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a prominent part in all popular commotions. Along the whole 
length of the column is a broad fringe of roughs and ruffians. For, 
as those to whom a day of disorder is likely to be a day of loss are 
withdrawing into their houses, so do those to whom it is likely to 
be a day of gain issue forth from their dingy, frowsy dwelling- and 
hiding-places. The night-birds fly forth ; the thieves and robbers 
think that they may to-day usurp the privilege of honest men 
and pursue their calling openly under the sun—they need no longer 
be the minions of the moon. The ‘Devil’s Quarter’ is already 
on the move; for the news of the arrival of the mutineers has 
begun to spread like wildfire—not in the usual understanding of 
the phrase, but as the jungle-fire really spreads, not in one broad 
sheet, but fastest along the most favourable lines, so that it may 
reach to a mile in one direction and not extend a hundred yards 
in another. 

We must dwell on the way the news spread, for it greatly 
affected the course of events that day—the fate of many. Many 
English people lost their lives because the news did not pene- 
trate soon enough into the quiet quarters in which their houses 
stood. As the jungle-fire will run swiftly along a belt of dry 
grass and slowly along one of green bushes or scrub; as the 
flying sparks will kindle a conflagration at some distant point and 
leave the intermediate space untouched—so was it here. The 
news flew down Star Street to its farthest extremity, while it 
advanced but a little way down many streets far nearer to its 
point of starting. Sheitanpara, the ‘ Devil’s Quarter,’ was in a 
blaze while many another quarter far nearer to the River Gate 
lay in its usual morning coolness and quiet. While the column 
of mutineers, with its attendant crowd of roughs and ragamuffins, 
was passing up the road between River Gate and Star Street, there 
was no knowledge of its presence at the Bank House, though it 
stood but a few furlongs off that main line of communication. 
Mrs. Hilton and her two daughters are seated in the pleasant 
upper verandah which has command of the public gardens. The 
open-air and exercise have done Maud Hilton good, and as her 
mother glances at the noble-browed face its usual expression of 
calm steady strength now softened and relieved by something she 
is reading in her book, she cannot but wonder in her mother’s 
heart—sorrowfully wonder, for she herself liked him very much— 
that Philip Lennox should not have followed the first promptings 
of his heart. She is not unjust to May Wynn: she is a dear, 
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sweet, pretty girl. But her Maud!—there is none like her, no, 
not one. Hers the lofty nature that would best have matched 
with his own. And Mrs. Hilton’s bright face is overcast. But, as 
her younger daughter recalls something amusing that had happened 
at the parade-ground, it clears again and she bursts out into a 
hearty laugh. And as the myna, one of the best bird-talkers 
in the world, whose cage is hanging in the verandah, gives a 
more than usually ludicrous imitation of the asthmatic cough 
of the old tailor (in India you keep your own tailor), with whom 
he has been in the house for the past ten years, and by the side of 
whose carpet his big cage is generally placed, Mrs. Hilton laughs 
out loud again, and her laughter is so full and hearty and 
genuine that it is always very contagious, and so they are all soon 
laughing merrily together. And as a servant comes in with the 
letters they all look at him eagerly, for the mail was signalled at 
Bombay some days ago. Yes, here they are—English letters, 
letters from England, letters from home. And they are soon 
absorbed in their contents and carried thousands of miles away. 

‘What a great noise in River Gate Road,’ says Agnes, lifting 
her head. 

‘There always is a noise there in the morning,’ says Mrs. 
Hilton, not lifting hers. 

And, while the news has flown right across the city and far out 
into the country beyond, it has not yet reached Melvil Hall; its 
usual stately quiet reigns around the splendid mansion. While 
Mr. Melvil is a prisoner and captive (well might they have been 
prayed for in those days) his large and well-ordered establishment 
is pursuing its usual routine: his dogs are being washed, his 
horses groomed, his bath being filled, his clothes laid out, his 
breakfast prepared. 

The cantonment too is aflame: there isa great stir and bustle 
there. The orderly sent by Mr. Melvil had carried the news of 
the approach of the mutineers to the Brigadier ; messengers sent 
forward by the mutineers themselves had carried it to the sepoy 
lines, and when the sepoys got back from the parade they found 
it awaiting them ; so that when the officers who had dispersed to 
their bungalows came galloping back with urgent orders to turn 
the men out again, they were very much surprised to find them 
all with their uniforms on—they had never taken them off. 
There is a great commotion inthe cantonment. Officers who had 
thought that they had got out of the sun for the rest of the day 
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are soon galloping about in it again. Stout old Colonel Barnes, 
having unbuckled his belt with a sigh of relief, and thrown off his 
jacket, and settled down to the enjoyment of a cigar and a brandy 
and soda, starts up from his recumbent posture, with a quickness 
for which no one would have given him credit, as a troubled servant 
rushes into the room and gives him the unwelcome news. And 
young Walton and young Hill have thrown off their uniforms and 
are larking about the house in their shirt sleeves, when the order 
comes for them to hurry back to the lines, and they buckle on 
their swords with a new sensation and are soon galloping out of 
the compound side by side on their ponies. 

But while there is all this commotion in the distant canton- 
ment a profound quiet reigns in many parts of the English 
quarter within the walls of the city itself. The news of even the 
approach of the mutineers has not yet reached the quiet corner in 
which stands the Rev. Mr. Wynn’s bungalow. While Major Fane 
and Mr. Melvil were watching the first appearance of the mutinous 
column; while Mr. Melvil was driving furiously down to River 
Gate; while he was rushing away from it with the troopers after 
him; while he and Major Kent were vainly endeavouring to have 
the gate of the palace closed, and while the one was being slain 
and the other taken prisoner—Mr. Wynn was quietly teaching the 
class which he held every morning, gratuitously, for the sons of 
the poorer English folk of the neighbourhood, who would other- 
wise have had no education at all. The shadow of the overhanging 
city wall has been gradually getting less and less wide. The 
curly-tailed squirrels are running about under the low-branched 
mango-trees. The servants are busy with their several 
tasks. May Wynn is engaged in her usual household duties, now 
discharged with a more scrupulous care than ever. A greater 
sense of serenity and security, of peaceful and orderly quiet, could 
not have reigned around any gentleman’s seat in England. 

But to return to the mutineers, to the men the name of not one 
of whom appears on the pages of history, though this movement of 
theirs was to produce a new era in the history of India—in the his- 
tory of the world. The news of their approach has flown up Star 
Street and brought a dense throng of people into the open space 
that lies between the beginning of that street and the palace. The 
usual loud murmur of a crowd hangs over the throng. But when 
the head of the approaching column has reached the point where 
the road from River Gate enters the road leading from Star Street 
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to the palace, to the Gate Magnificent, a sudden silence succeeds. 
Which way will the column turn—to the right towards Star 
Street, or to the left towards the gateway? When it wheels to 
the left there is a curious vibration through the crowd, a 
sudden expulsion of the hard-held breath, a breaking of the 
attitude of complete, absorbed attention. And then the officers 
at the head of the column wave their swords and shout : ‘ Vuwab 
Sahib ki fatteh !’ (* Victory to the Nuwab !”); and the cavalry-men, 
coming immediately behind them, shout, ‘ Fatteh Nuwab Sahibki!’ 
they being all Mahomedans; and the sepoys further behind, who 
are chiefly Hindoos, shout, ‘ Nuwib Sahib ki jye!’ (meaning the 
same); and the crowd takes up the cry, and the shouts of ‘ Nuwab 
Sahib ki jye!’ and ‘ Fateh Nuwab Sahib ki!’ vibrate through the 
air and strike against the lofty battlements, and any one hearing 
them might well think that the rule of the English was over for 
ever, and that of the Nuwib established again. And now the 
hoofs of the horses clang on the iron bands and bolt-heads of 
the drawbridge. And now the head of the column has entered 
the Gate Magnificent; and now the whole of it has passed 
through. And as it disappears into the palace the on-gazers ex- 
perience a curious sudden shock. Here is the beginning of new 
things! What may it forbode to them and theirs? 

As the column enters through the Gate Magnificent, every 
window of the palace looking down on the wide enclosure imme- 
diately within it has its throng of people. In the balconies before 
them stand the children and their nurses, and the other female 
servants, bond and free; while from behind the jealous lattices 
are eagerly peering forth the many wives and concubines of the 
Nuwab and the princes his sons. From that lofty window, by the 
side of which lean those lofty ladders at which she glances with 
such a look of satisfaction, the Sikunder Begum, standing there by 
herself, is looking eagerly down. In the front of the royal kitchens 
stands a throng of cooks and scullions and footmen and table- 
attendants and pipe-fillers and water-coolers. In front of the 
royal stables stand a crowd of coachmen and _ horse-breakers, 
grass-cutters and grooms. Here in front of their quarters stand 
a body of the Nuwab’s troops, looking very fierce, and not with- 
holding the remark that now that they have got the chance they 
will not fail to show what they are made of. The four officers 
in command of the rebels, as we should call them—patriots, 
champions of the faith, from another point of view—having 
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halted their men, ride forward to the inner gate of the palace and 
demand interview of the Nuwab. 

The poor Nuwib! The event that had set the blood flowing 
so fast in the veins of every one else had frozen it in his. While 
the Sikunder Begum was joyous and triumphant, he was most 
miserable and cast-down. He had been so from the moment 
that the Sikunder Begum had sent him instant word of the 
appearance of the mutinous troops. And now the information 
that those pernicious men were under his very windows very 
nearly brought on that fit of illness which would have been so 
welcome. ‘Ay Muhboob Ali,’ he had wailed to his confidential 
servant and friend, ‘ what a word ’ (i.e. ‘ matter’) ‘ of astonishment 
it is that people are not content, however much they may have. 
They may have good food and good raiment, beautiful rooms and 
beautiful gardens, slaves and servants, splendid equipages and 
plenty of jewellery, magnificent jewellery, and yet not be content. 
Well is it written in the Koran, the exalted, that “if a son of 
Adam have two valleys full of gold yet will he desire a third 
one.” ’” 

Muhboob Ali knew very well that this general remark had a 
particular application, that the son of Adam was in reality a 
daughter of Eve; the Nuwab had the Sikunder Begum in his 
mind—the double reference to the jewellery left nu doubt of that. 

‘It is the succession for her son she wants,’ says Muhboob 
Ali. 

‘Yes; but by striving to gain that she may leave no throne to 
be succeeded to. By striving to gain what they have not folks 
may lose what they have.’ 

The Nuwab, a quiet reflective man, a man with literary preten- 
sions (the professional flatterers celebrated him as a philosopher 
and a poet), a man of words rather than of actions, a platitudi- 
narian, was fond of these little balanced sentences. They had 
become his mode of speech, and he was likely to use them at all 
times, even at sucha time as this. But, apart from that, this set 
expression and the thought that gave rise to it had been familiar 
to him from his own experience during the last few years, in 


. which the Sikunder Begum’s efforts to enhance his power and 


privileges had led to their curtailment. It was also born of 
his character. Quieta non movere expressed the deepest feeling 
of his heart. He was very fond of quoting that saying of the 
Prophet, on whom be peace, ‘ Haste is of the devil, and delay is 
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of the All-giving.’ He was a man of a gentle, timid, bookish, 
self-indulgent nature. In that speech about food and raiment, 
&c., he had indeed been referring to the Sikunder Begum, but it 
had also reflected his own feelings. He had everything that he 
wanted : his comfortable private rooms and his beautiful public 
halls, his airy bedchamber and his luxurious hummam ; his well- 
cooked meats and his well-ccoled drinks; his slipper-bearers, his 
pipe-lighters, and his fanners ; his cooks, his confectioners, and his 
pretty page-boys; he had his gardens to walk in, and, what he 
liked still better, his ramparts to stroll along; he had his well- 
filled zenana, in which he could enjoy the pleasure of the begin- 
ning and end of married life, its latest and its earliest—the deep 
devoted love for the old wife and the passionate love for the new— 
all at the same time. He had everything that he wanted; and he 
did not desire to lose it. His intention was to keep himself 
personally as free from this present foolish movement as he could. 

So, when a message now arrives from the Sikunder Begum 
that the leaders of the mutineers wish to see him, he takes refuge 
behind that court etiquette which he knows that the Begum 
herself would be the last to allow to be infringed, because it was 
significant of that dignity and power which she wished to be 
enhanced and not derogated from, and sends back word that he is 
about to engage in the important and lengthy ceremonial of the 
bath, and after that he will be occupied with that regal function, 
his breakfast, the chief meal of the day, and so will not be able to 
attend to any business for some time to come. And the Begum 
is well satisfied that he should take no part in the critical move- 
ments of to-day. She means to direct them herself. She 
proceeds to the public audience-hall, into which the four rebel 
leaders have been introduced. Many of those ranees and begums 
who have ruled kingdoms in India with such signal success have 
sat in the council-chamber with their faces uncovered ; but they 
have held independent positions, been the actual rulers—acting 
as regents or occupying the throne in their own person; the 
husband was either dead or was merely a prince-consort; the 
domestic life occupied a subordinate position to the public 
life. But the Sikunder Begum was not in this position. She 
was simply one of the Nuwab’s wives, a purdah nashin (a sitter 
behind the curtain). She cannot act in her own person, she must 
act, in a double sense, from behind the veil. And so she draws 
the chudder over her face as she enters the hall; but she can see 
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clearly enough through the gossamer-like fabric, and she does 
not dispose of the folds so that the beautiful outlines of her 
face may not be traced at all. After the exchange of the usual 
courtesies and the presentation of each of the men by name, and 
an explanation of their relative positions—the three men com- 
manding the three regiments were yesterday the senior native 
officers in them, the man commanding the column was yesterday 
only a non-commissioned officer in the cavalry regiment, but he 
held high religious rank as a swyud, a descendant of the Prophet, 
and he was a bold energetic man, andin such times the command 
is to him who takes it—-the Begum proceeds to address the 
individuals whose actions of yesterday and last night were to have 
such portentous consequences and whose names are now as 
unknown as those of the fishermen who by means of their dam, 
or of the cultivators who by means of their cut in the bank, have 
changed the course of a river, devastated a province, and produced 
a new era in its history. 

His Highness, His Mightiness, the Sun of Prosperity, the 
Fountain of Honour, the Ocean of Wealth, the Nuwdb Sahib 
Bahadur (exalted) is at present engaged in the function of the per- 
formance of his ablutions. He very much regrets that he is not able 
to receive them and congratulate them and issue his orders to them 
in person. But he has very fully conveyed his thoughts and wishes 
to her and has given her complete authority to act at this present 
moment in his name. He approves most highly of the course they 
have taken. Heapplauds their courage. He extols their heroism. 
They have acted most nobly in throwing off the allegiance of the 
tyrants and oppressors who would have taken away their caste by 
such cruel and subtle means, in boldly taking up arms against them. 
His Highness is delighted that they should have come here, to 
Khizrabad, where it is now his intention to re-establish his autho- 
rity at its fullest ancient height. When he has re-obtained the 
power of bestowing titles and honours and wealth, he will not fail 
to remember those who have helped him to regain it. Great 
shall be their reward: the greater because of the further exertions 
they must now be called upon to make. They have made a long 
journey, they must be very exhausted. And yet it is only now 
that they have arrived upon the scene of action. They must 
solidify their hearts for further efforts. If they seek rest now 
they will lose it for the future. To ensure their future success, 
to ensure their future rewards, to ensure their future security 
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they must not lay down their arms just yet. It is necessary to 
obtain immediate and full command of the city, and to overturn 
the authority of the Christian dogs and drive them out of the 
place, or slay them, at once. Then will they bring the city people 
on their side. Immediate possession must be taken of all the city 
gates; there will be no difficulty in doing this, as the men on 
guard at them belong to the same regiment as the men who have 
just admitted them through the River Gate and the Gate Magni- 
ficent of the palace. Here is their senior native ofticer—pointing 
to Matadeen Panday, who has also come up into the hall—and he 
shall go with them. They must then obtain possession of the 
Arsenal. At the gate of this, too,is a guard of the same regiment ; 
but there are six or seven Englishmen in it, and possibly some of 
their native establishment may stand by them, and it may not 
be possible to get in by the gate. In that case they must scale the 
wall, which has no ditch in front of it, and—praise be to Allah !— 
some ladders exactly suited for the purpose are standing ready in 
the palace now. And then they must obtain possession of the 
Government treasury. As the Nuwab Sahib has reasserted his 
j fulland complete sovereiguty, all the money in that State Treasury 
now belongs to him: the Nuwab Sahib has most particularly 
desired her to impress that upon them. The Treasury must not 
be allowed to be broken into, nothing must be taken out of it, 
by any one. She lays great stress on the words. They must see 
to that. The Nuwab Sahib lays that charge specially on them. 
He will take care that neither they nor their men shall be losers 
by it. If the evil-doers of the city are allowed to break into the 
Treasury they will leave nothing in it. And now let them march 
their warriors out into Star Street, and there let them havea short 
—only a short—rest by the side of the shady masonry watercourse, 
which will supply them with water to wash with and drink, and 
food shall be brought to them from the confectioners’ shops. Then 
let them carry out the taking possession of the city and of the 
Arsenal and of the Treasury as quickly as may be. And, as for the 
Christian dogs, let them be slain wherever they find them; let 
them all be slain—man, woman, and child. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AT DIEPPE. 


(FIN DE SAISON.) 


Rue Marie-Talbot, Sept. 6th.—There are many street-cries in 
this odorous, irregular town of Dieppe; very pleasant and melo- 
dious some of them. Just now I heard the fluted tones of the 
pan-pipes and saw a goat-herd driving his little flock past the Café 
des Tribunaux, where I sat, a modest consommateur of raspail. 
Bearded, wise, and high-smelling, they picked their way past like 
sheiks returning from council on the sea-shore. The pipes, notes 
from some shaded gorge in a Greek mountain, rose quite tenderly 
above the rattle of dominoes, the noise of the four fat men play- 
ing cards. 

And in the early morning, before the sun has found time to 
strike deeper into the town than the high-peaked attic windows of the 
Grande Rue, when the kennels are all flushed with water and the 
jilles-de-chambre are slashing away at the refuse with long brooms, 
thererises the call of ‘ Fraises ! fraises !’ those delicate wood straw- 
berries that last into November. Only the cry and nothing more, 
as though good fruit needed no push; while, midday, circles and 
falls quite a chant for the sweetmeats, the mussels fresh from the 
sea; and, for Le Petit Parisien, as in old London days of the 
Gazette for victories, the vendor blows araucous horn. Constantly, 
too, the heavy bell throbs for mass, in a great gush of sonorous 
metalry that floods the sunny market-square, with its innumerable 
dark grey canvas stalls and gaudy umbrellas that shade the bright 
clusters of flowers :—floats and beats and dies away down every 
pretty little kennel-watered street, up every slumbering court. 

Henvri.—Little Henri and his bearer; I being his bearer, see- 
ing all that I have to put up with from him. He is some twelve 
Dieppe summers and winters, with a shapeless fat nose, a conical 
head, and mouth and eyes like Paulus, the comic singer. He is 
the house-boy, and supposed to wait on me. He is always either 
densely asleep or in a tempest of movement and curiosity. Asleep, 
he lies curled on the sofain the passage against the fenrme-de- 
chambre’s shoulder, waiting for the last of the inmates to return 
from the Casino. Or he wakes suddenly, long after midnight, and 
wonders whether I am in :—I who stepped over him cautiously at 
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half-past ten and went to my room on tiptoe. Iam sleeping like 
a child (whatever that may mean, for after all we all sleep pretty 
much alike) when he wakes, frightened at the sea and the silence 
in the garden, darts into the courtyard and upstairs; down the 
hollow wooden passage he flies, and beats my door with his 
knuckles. Am I in, or au cercle? Will he have longer to wait? 
‘Ah, vous étes 14!’ he screams, and trots back to pull the heavy 
iron garden gates half to and go to bed. And in the morning, 
méme jeu. Soon after seven, though I have expressly forbidden 
him to come near me till eight, he rushes in to tell me I can have 
no sea-water unless I have a doctor’s order. The Englishman up 
stairs who has wn tub has an order, and I must get one too. It 
seems no one may draw a pailful of water from the vast and 
wrinkled ocean which stretches with such broad majesty in front 
of my windows unless he can get a doctor to say it is necessary 
for his health. With the result that, next morning, in Henri 
bounds again, soon after seven, triumphant at his theft, and 
determined to show me without further delay the milk-pail full he 
has just managed to filch, without any drowsy sea-god rising to 
wave his trident, or blow on his conch ‘ Aux voleurs !’ 

But I like Henri best when, one large smile of satisfaction and 
conceit, he puts on a tight blue jacket covered with gilt buttons, 
and casquette in hand, by Madame’s orders stands ready to show 
me where I may hire a bath and buy some red ink. He looks 
like a page-boy kept for advertisement by a French sweetshop in 
London, and, chattering like a jay, leads me along the streets, which 
seem all yellow, blue, and black, so dense and powerful is this 
September sun. At the red ink shop he meets a friend in the 
same line of business, whom he hacks and beats with his casquette 
in a manner quite English and homelike ; but, when I have got my 
ink, he becomes suddenly grave, and begs to know whether M’siewr 
has got all he wants; no English pencils, books, pens? And then, 
‘ Allons ! va pour le tub’; which he carrieshome on his back, paus- 
ing only at the dusky entrance of a malodorous passage to tell me 
that down there reside his mother and father, two brothers, and 
two sisters, ‘ une grande et une petite.’ 

Between Henri and Thérése, the fille-de-chambre, notwith- 
standing their good intentions, I get mighty little service ; at all 
events, when I ring my bell, if indeed it rings at all, nobody 
comes. Thérése sits in the salle-d-manger, her large hands idle in 
her lap, and says drowsily, ‘ C’est pour Henri ;’ while Henri, who 
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is taking his four o’clock gotiter of stale pastry, remarks confiden- 
tially to the cook, ‘ C’est pour Thérése, ga!’ It is not till I goto 
the head of the tiled cool staircase, that smells so powerfully of 
wax, and yell ‘Honree ! ’ that the young gentleman darts out of the 
stifling kitchen, his mouth all full and flaky, and replies in muffled 
tones, ‘ V’la, M’sieur !’ 

Thérése is a good girl, wne grasse Normande; not bad look- 
ing viewed on one profile, the side on which her teeth remain 
white and sound; but on the other, where they are absolutely 
deficient (and where, like our Henry II., since her loss she never 
smiles), she looks broken, old, and almost a crone. The effect is 
very droll, quite as though she were made up for a music-hall 
entertainment, one side August, the other January. She has a 
husband, three children, and an old mother; whom, apparently 
neglecting all the summer, she takes filial care of all the winter. 
At least, she tells me that’s her chief winter’s care, ‘soigner sa 
vieille mére.’ The husband is ‘ trés instruit,’ she says, and was em- 
ployed as clerk in some works here in Dieppe, that, just now coming 
toa close, causes them a lively anxiety as to how they are going to 
live all the winter. His father was a shepherd ; but he, being, I 
imagine, a sharp lad, early attracted the notice of a wealthy patron, 
who had him educated for the Church. He wore the cassock only 
for three months, and,a youthful abbé of seventeen, sought his patron 
to tell him he could bear the Church and its narrowness no longer ; 
‘jl était trop serré, 14 dedans ;’ and go somewhere he must where he 
could breathe and see the world. ‘Alors,’ says Thérése proudly, 
‘il s’est engagé,’ and after ten years’ service, rising to the rank of 
sergent-fourrier, got himself cassé at the end of it. ‘C’était pour 
uné dame, quoi!’ and Thérése gives a little half-smile at the quoi, 
part in pride at her husband’s gallantry and part in contempt for 
the lady who caused it. ‘ C’était la maitresse de son officier ; ’ only 
instruit as the sergent-fourrier was, his instructions fell short of 
that; he was found out and got broke, preferring even that to 
degradation to the ranks again. Remarquez bien that the quoi 
is just the equivalent of our foolish ‘what,’ that helpless little 
interrogatory particle so popular with our gilded youth, whose 
vacuity must be ever asking questions. 

Excellent Thérése, good little Henri, they doze and start and 
mutter, lying up against each other on the sofa in the passage, 
just outside the door of the room where the lawn-tennis club meet 
and drink vile tea at cinquante centimes the cup. Sleep well, I 
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vow I won’t be so inhuman as to wake you! and the winter is 
coming on when you can sleep all day if you choose, for the house 
is closed at the end of the month till May, and Madam retires 
elsewhere, to count her summer gains, and give her children their 
‘ dictée, quoi!” 

Sunday.—How bright and vivid the town is this Sabbath 
morning, with deep shadows and gay patches of sun, creepers, 
musk, and pelargonium, crawling and gadding greenly, yellow and 
red, over the open windows, verandah blinds drawn ; and the ancient 
rickety balconies from which one can watch the good towns- 
folk going to mass. There always seems more religion somehow at 
the edge of the sea, that now laughs so blue and jubilant, and in 
winter is so wrathful and grey, than inland among the white farms 
and the apple orchards. The fisherman stands in more need of 
God’s protection, it seems, than the mere agriculturist. Whoever 
heard of a ploughshare hung in a village aisle as a thank-offering 
for prosperity in corn? 

As the deep-mouthed bell beat among the cafés and their 
clatter I saw the decorous English returning from their temple, 
in a sort of church parade, down the Grande Rue. There was a 
tightening of the lips as they passed the shops, open and talkative, 
that was mighty edifying. Still, on the whole, I confess myself 
against the Continental Sunday, if only on the ground of mono- 
tony. I get tired of these streets that are always just as bright 
and gay all the seven days through, and seven nights of theatre- 
going seems to me insupportable. I desire the day of rest, and 
silence, and blankness, if only to reconcile me to the bustle of 
the other six. Nature, too, has no Sabbath here, as she assuredly 
has in England. I miss the brooding of the fields, the more 
quiet steal of the river; there is never a spell of worship in this 
rackety France as there is at home, when 

the holy time is quiet as a nun, 
Breathless with adoration ! 

In the afternoon ‘ concours de sauvetage’ on the terrace of the 
Casino :—most imposing, most ridiculous. Fat bourgeoisie melt- 
ing in the sun, in evening dress and greasy silk hats, decorated 
with numberless minute enamelled medals and coloured ribbons, 
disputing and walking furiously away from each other, and 
returning, perspiring and reconciled, to rally round a red and blue 
flag carried by a sort of Suisse, who marched them down, two and 
two—fat bearded schoolboys—on to the little white wooden 
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bathing-pier. And the sawvetage, it was positively enough to 
make you crack with laughing, it was so pompous and futile. 
First, a dressmaker’s wicker figure was thrown gingerly into six 
feet of water from off halfway up the pier, to rescue which a 
young man lumbers in through the small French breakers, and 
with a great deal of puffing and struggling manages to draggle it 
on shore. Same experiment in seven feet of water, higher up the 
pier, same result; immense applause—the bourgeoisie all clap 
their kidded hands and the President waves his tall hat, while the 
rescuer walks proudly up the shore through the admiring crowd, 
with the figure tucked dripping under his arm, her barége skirts 
all anyhow. And next, ‘ sawvetage d'une personne a proximité du 
rivage & Vaide dengins divers’—the diverse engines always 
coming to pretty much the same, being an arrangement that 
looks like a piece of black French bread at the end of a long rope, 
only sometimes the rope has knots and sometimes it hasn’t. One 
of the most daring items in the programme is the saving of two 
gentlemen at once, which takes so long that it nearly ends in 
disaster. The two gentlemen swim out some little way, taking 
good care to station themselves close up against a boat; there 
they pretend to drown, their last moments cheered by lively con- 
versation with each other. To their rescue puffs no less a person 
than the Suisse, tied round with the usual rope; half way, he 
gives a terrified look back at the pier, as though regretting his 
daring ; but persevering, after an interval in which the whole of 
Dieppe might have perished, reaches the drowners (or rather they 
come to meet him), and presents them each with a bit of rope. He 
is so fatigued that the rescued get home long before him, and help 
pull him up the side of the little pier. His great stomach looks 
like Falstaff’s coming out of tke buck-basket in the Brocas 
meadows. Once on the pier he falls flat; and, amidst the sym- 
pathetic murmur of the crowd, is rubbed back to warmth and 
consciousness of the fine action he has just performed. Anything 
so beautifully fatuous as his broad satisfied face when, wrapped in 
a peignoir, they lead him back to his tail-coat and tall hat, it is 
impossible to conceive. He looked like a squat god of gratified 
vanity. 

But perhaps the most interesting of all was one who had in- 
vented a dress in which, he was anxious to prove to us, it was im- 
possible to drown. He looks like an Old Man of the Sea, and 
very foolish at that, as he enters the water’s edge in a black 
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costume like a dried-up diver’s, lies down flat in it, jumps up 
and claps his hands, plunges into a little wave, disappears and 
reappears; finally stands on his silly old head and parts his bony 
toes. The whole performance is such a delight to him that he 
cannot conceive we can ever grow tired of it. ‘Mais il fait 
toujours les mémes bétises!’ says a soft complaining voice near 
me :—a mother who has long ago given her children permission to 
go away and play; and ‘It’s always the same nonsense,’ declares 
one of those sensible English voices that one hears occasionally 
with so much relief amidst all the cry and chatter of French- 
women. And this is M. le Président himself, and his the crowning 
feat of the afternoon. 

There was lying near me on the terrace a poor little invalid in 
a long perambulator, paying no heed to the sauvetage, caring 
nothing for the brilliant sea, the delicate breeze, the bright sun ; 
only lying back dozing, with her pale lips relaxed with all the 
feeble weariness of childish suffering. Her father thought she 
might like to see what was going on down on the beach, might 
be brought perhaps to smile at the antics of M. le Président; 
and, taking her out of the perambulator, wrapped and carried her 
with much strong tenderness down the steps and among the 
crowd. Her little back was all hunched and twisted, and her 
tired head drooped wearily over his shoulder. She looked like a 
sick child being carried down to the pool of Bethesda. Ah, my poor 
dear, I thought, which of those ridiculous fat men can do thee any 
good with his absurd appareil va-et-vient? Which of those 
ropes, thrown to thee ever so tenderly, could draw thee from that 
weary slough of suffering? Be quick, M. le Président, if thou 
wouldst try one of thy engins divers ; for soon, I fear, thou wilt 
want a rope so long that thou must throw it to the stars, among 
which only will this most touching and patient of little sufferers 
at last find rest! 

September 8th.—This morning I had a visit from the police. 
Thérése brought me the book to sign, declaring my name, age, 
profession, domicile, papers I carried, and so on. When Ef wrote 
avocat—‘ Ah, c’est un beau titre!’ cried Thérése. If I had 
known the French for briefless, I would have added that. Thérése 
would have found something consolatory to say of it, I've no 
doubt. 

Henri has distinguished himself this morning, ‘ma parole 
Phonneur /’? I was late from the theatre last night, and gave him 
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particular orders not to call me till half-an-hour later than usual. 
He was drowsy as a caterpillar, but understood me perfectly— 
‘Oui, m’sieur; parfaitement, m’sieur; bon soir, m’sieur!’—and 
this morning he calls me at quarter-past seven, with his face tied 
up. I upbraid him bitterly, curse him even, and all he says in 
excuse is—he has the toothache and suffers ! 

Madame says he has great fear of me; great fear of every- 
thing, indeed, especially the dark, for he won’t even go up the 
stairs till the gas is lit. You wouldn’t fancy him afraid of any- 
thing from the way in which he stands and watches me at break- 
fast. This morning I treated myself to an egg ; ‘On vous soigne 
bien, ici!’ says he; and then, with the most complete assurance, 
‘je vous soigne aussi, moi!’ I was so sleepy and angry that I 
began to stutter, in the desire of expressing my opinion exactly of 
his conduct ; whereupon he ran straight away out of the room, 
leaving the door open. And just at this moment, when I pass 
the kitchen, he calls to me from the greasy gloom, ‘ Imbécile !’ in 
imitation of my angry cry of the morning; and as I pause, think- 
ing whether I shall chase and thump him, comes to the door, 
brazen as a saucepan, offers me a dingy hand (the left, if you 
please) and says, ‘ Amis, hein ?’ 

September 9th.— When I am tired of the restaurants, I dine 
en famille with Madame, her two little daughters, and the grand- 
mother. Madame knows I write, and says if she could only 
write, what a drama there is in her life to tell. We are all of us, 
perhaps, inclined somewhat to exaggerate the dramatic signifi- 
cance of our careers, but there has been something distressful 
and melancholy in Madame’s, Iam sure. She is a quick, nervous 
little woman, with dark, passionate, fatigued eyes. The honey of 
her youth has somewhat turned to waspishness, if the metaphor 
be not too confused. I mean, she seems to me born to be a happy, 
lively little bee, and so perhaps, sleeping some far-off summer 
through in fancied security among flowers (loves-in-a-mist, 
maybe), woke to find the summer gone and herself metamorphosed 
into a wasp. She wears no wedding-ring, I notice. 

The other evening we all trooped off together to the grand 
concert at the Casino (what stuff, by the way, they do play at 
these grand concerts!—the fact is, the French are not really 
musical), and Madame, in the prettiest, most delicate fashion, 
begged me not to think myself obliged to sit with them merely 
because I had accompanied them so far, No doubt she thought 
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I might feel ashamed of being seen in their company. I couldn’t 
help noticing that some few of the English sitting about, who I 
dare say know me by sight and by now have probably bestowed on 
me a nickname, whispered to each other to wonder who on earth 
I had got hold of now. Why, bless you, English, yesterday the 
cook and I did a fashionable stroll together down the Grande Rue. 
When I told Madame of it, ‘Il n’est pas fier, Florimonde,’ said 
she, with a droll little look. But we shall do it no more, for 
Florimonde has been sent away. ‘Le boisson, cher ’Amlet, le 
boisson ! ’ 

Thursday. Arques-la-bataille-—How minute are the differ- 
ences between civilised nations, and yet how sure and fixed. La 
barbe, méme. We shall never adopt their system of shaving, nor 
they ours. I frequent for the purpose a showy little shop with a 
large ‘ English spoken’ across the front. I asked the attendant 
how much of the language of Shakespeare he knew. He knew 
‘Yes, ‘’ow do you do?’ ‘mees,’ § plum-puddeeng,’ ‘ Goddam.’ 
‘Goddam ’ he understood to be the English for beau temps—‘’ot 
wezzer.’ Jl reste interdit when I explain its real and full signifi- 
cance. ‘Alors,’ says he, ‘c’est un péché?’ ‘Un péché mortel,’ 
I reply. And he has always greeted his customers with it! It 
was an Englishman who taught it him—wn blagueur anglais. 

Swallows are calling and diving over the ragged triangular 
grass-plot that marks the centre of Arques-la-bataille. It was 
here that Henri IV. beat an army of the League under the Duc 
de Mayenne. He beat thirty thousand men, I believe, but Ill 
defy him to have beaten the omelette they have just served me. 
Opposite the école communale a blue and white old dame has 
spread a flapping table-cloth and laid on it of her best—a good 
deal of white china and some unripe pears. <Aitrape/ a tricyclist 
in a white flannel peaked cap stops and drinks at it, leaning 
against one of the dusty brown acacias that border the triangle 
and face the blank white house with green blinds that is to let. 

As for me, I sit in the pleasant restaurant aw 1°” over the 
little café with its two pictures, one called ‘ The Treasure of Papa,’ 
the other ‘The Jewel of Mama.’ The breeze rustles the pear-tree 
leaves so tantalisingly outside the window—I wish they were ripe, 
for I can reach them—and I hear all the cries and murmurs and 
shrill talkativeness of village life. There’s a child in a tight 
white cap, crying most woefully on the green, just as down a 
Drury Lane court. The voice of grief, particularly childish grief, 
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is the same in all languages. They say the noise the slaves make 
in Aristophanes’ play of the Knights, when they are beaten—the 
sobbing pain he imitates with pupd-yupd-yvpd-~vud—is precisely 
the same as the mothers make in Corfu now when they mourn. 

Henri is somewhere in the forest of Arques, making holiday 
with a donkey. It is his treat because he has worked so well 
these last few days. : 

September 12th.—Among all the rattle and flare of the Casino, 
the monotonous call of the croupiers, the gusts of the waltz that 
float in through the swing doors, one hears familiar bits of Eng- 
lish that carry one right home. The little leaden horses are 
racing round, the crowd looking on and gambling—just the types 
of the Journal Amusant—and you hear one Margate voice say 
to another, ‘ Of coorse, it’s a naice chine-ge for er!’ Or on the 
terrace, just at sunset, where a Frenchman in pince-nez is strolling 
with a raw-boned young Englishman in a striped tennis suit. The 
sunset is so splendid that it moves the Gaul to express his views 
of it in language other than his own. He lays his hand solemnly 
on the tennis suit, points to the sinking luminary, and says, with 
all the dignity of Satan’s address, ‘In ten minoot thee sonn—psst /’ 
—an eloquent gesture supplying the want of the verb. ‘Wee!’ 
the Briton replies at the top of his voice, every word a cannon- 
shot (just to make the beggar understand); ‘ong-—dee—sar! 
“ sets ! ”—cooche, vous savvy !” 

Rouen. Jardin Solferino. Sunday.—In the sunny garden, 
of water flowing, of flowers and vivid shrubs, of graceful trees, of 
palms even; of many children, and soldiers drawling in the 
shade, képi-less and cool. There sits opposite me in the blaze 
an old woman whose mummy hand with muddy veins clutches an 
umbrella, patched and seamed; whose bulgy black feet with 
broken tags are crossed; whose ancient cloak of camelot, edged 
with black velvet, covers, as with a pall, clothes as mouldy as 
ever hung despondent in Petticoat Lane. Over her the sky is 
resplendent and blue, of an azure that seems laid on with a palette 
knife; the sun streams everywhere beneficent, strong and yet 
autumnal temperate ; and a breeze, like the jolly hours dancing 
the grand chain, flutters and rustles among the broad leaves of 
the golden horse-chestnut under which she sits. ‘Mother of 
Harpagon! what is wrong with thee? Why art thou so moved ? 
Why does thine eye glitter as never yet it glittered with love, or 
honest hope, or tender womanly ambition?’ See, ’tis only the 
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autumnal breeze has shaken down a chestnut—‘ the drop of the 
autumn fruit’s begun ’—yet the eye of Harpagon’s mother lights 
up fiercely, she rises furtively, shuffles forward, pounces on it, 
pouches it. And there for an hour, while I sit and dream and 
smoke, and the autumnal fruit falls like raindrops from the eaves, 
there so surely rises mother of Harpagon, seizes it, pushes it away 
among her clothes, crosses her flat feet, lowers the old umbrella, 
watches and waits, does the mother of Harpagon, for another fall 
in chestnuts. 

If it be not to inquire too curiously, what does she with those 
chestnuts ? They are good for nothing that I know of, except 
to fight battles with, as we did when schoolboys, bored and strung 
on a knotted twine. Nay, but, consider, they are good to keep ; 
and there have you not the true Harpagon blood, that gets for 
nothing something that yet one day in the whirligig of time may 
perchance prove of value ?—is, indeed, of value already from the 
mere fact of its costing nothing? So, too, she sits in the sun, for 
that also is something given for nothing, shining on the just and 
the unjust, the avaricious and the generous. 

I leave her there and saunter into the musée, and now that it 
is early evening and I am waiting for my train, I wonder what 
she is doing; in bed already, to save candlelight and clothes? 
asleep to save the waste of tissue ? awake, to watch for thieves ? 
dreaming and grasping with knotted fingers at bargains, old iron, 
gain and wealth ? ‘Mother of Harpagon, for shame! I tell you 
generously would I rather end in the workhouse than in your 
fashion rob the children of their playthings.’ For one little crop- 
head Paul at least I noticed with a hoop, speechless with Norman 
fury at her waddling promptness, her passionate avidity to seize 
the windfalls, his natural toys. 

Of all the towns of sights, of churches, musées, statues and 
hétels-de-ville, give me Rouen, for of all such towns it seems to 
me by far the best. There is in it such a touching of centuries, 
such a meeting of the kennel and the boulevard, of Haussmann 
and Louis XI., of Jeanne d’Are and the élégante of this most 
trivial fin de siécle. You stand in the Rue de la République, 
with its gas, its broad pavements, its brilliant shops, and you can 
look down a side street into medisval France; you hear the 
jangle of the tramway bell, and you might hear the blare of the 
trumpet, the clash of pike and sword in a street encounter; you 
are rubbing shoulders with an agent for the electric light up 
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against a gaudy newspaper kiosk, and you can see an old woman 
turning a pot into the kennel, to whom from her appearance and 
surroundings the news of the Fronde might all be strange. You 
saunter on the boulevard, a fldineur, with the Figaro and the 
‘Coulisses du Boulangisme’ under your arm, and behold! a few 
paces to the right or left and you are in the actual narrow way 
that Jeanne trod on her passage to the stake, under the very eaves 
where Corneille, a careful schoolboy, took shelter from the rain. 
Strange, most moving and penetrating in their silent brooding, 
those crabbed streets where scarcely the heaven shines, much less 
ever the sun; those high-peaked windows on the leaden roofs; 
those overhanging stories that, leaning to each other, seem tired 
of so long standing ; those glimpses of courtyards and passages 
where Huguenots may yet be hiding; those heavy leaden pipes 
and jeering gargoyles that seem to belch sneers and imprecations 
on our civilisation. Close against the dungeon wall where Prince 
Arthur was strangled creaks a merry-go-round with a sonorous 
organ, rattles a petits chevaua of meagre leaden horses, crackles a 
tir of eggs and pipes and glass balls; and on the Place where 
Jeanne suffered, stands a grey Jewish conjuror with a squint, 
deceiving no one now with his tricks, not even the peasants in 
their blouses who watch him stupidly, though then perhaps he 
might have perished as a wizard. 

In the cathedral just as mass is finished and the acolytes have 
done laughing and pushing each other, and gone off tinkling a 
little bell, M. Jourdain, important in a frock coat, and Madame 
in black silk, blushing with a bouquet of roses, trot off into a side 
chapel with their bonne and first-born. There follows them the 
priest carrying consecrated oil in a silver scallop shell, and his 
attendant with a long candle. I do not rightly know the Roman 
Catholic sacrament of baptism and so cannot describe it; it all 
appeared uncommonly friendly and jocular. The priest seemed 
very confidential to the little Suzanne, for so I heard him name 
her; touched her crumpled brown face with his forefinger, put on 
her little laced cap again, mumbled and muttered at so mighty a 
rate that the convict with the candle (for so, somehow, just out of 
prison all these minor cathedral officials always look, in France) 
scarcely found time to punctuate his Deo gratias and Amens. 
And when it was over, the priest laughs and says the next must 
be a boy, and they must bring him to him, too; and Madame 
blushes like her roses and goes off on the arm of her bulgy frock- 
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coat, followed by the petite Suzanne, who has behaved through it 
all like an angel. ‘Most extraordinary!’ says a thin English- 
woman who has managed to push herself so forward (in a flowered 
chintz, like a country inn bedroom wall-paper) as to be nearly 
mistaken for a god-mother ; ‘ really, these foreigners !’ I recognize 
her party as the people who sat behind me during the service and 
disputed vehemently with the attendant about the sow for the 
chairs.—Really these foreigners ! 

Now it is curfew and the town is heavy with bell-ringing. 
Curfews everywhere, warning, sonorous: ‘ Home, or the watch 
will beat thee, or thieves break into thee and steal!’ Absurd, 
for am I not safe in the smoking-room of the Hotel de la Poste, 
and are there not still the tramways jangling? And here are 
some English just arrived, disputing about their rooms and 
accompained by a squeaky, tired boy; and here’s a vague and 
wandering female who says she’s dropt her purse, makes us all 
move, and yet she believes it’s upstairs in the dress she changed. 
Medieval France and Clapham England, curfews and cockneys, 
good-night, good-bye! 

Marie.—Marie has got a little dog and that little dog has 
bitten me in the calf. It is a querulous, nervous, excitable 
animal, with a malign expression and milk-white teeth like the 
youngest hazel kernels, and, as I say, it has bitten me in the calf. 
I told her I should have to go to Paris and see M. Pasteur, and 
Marie says calmly there will be no need, she can cure me. Soshe 
goes into the garden and, dark though it be, manages to find a 
slug, a thick, greasy, black slug, comes back with it, tells me it is 
a sangsue, that I am to apply it tothe wound and that I shall be 
all right in the morning. 

She was very finely dressed this evening for the concert with 
long white satin ribbons, guides, down her back, and an immacu- 
late pierrot ruff. I took the ribbons, pretended to drive her, and 
asked her if that was what they were for. But no! said Marie 
with the superb composure of thirteen; they are pour enrager 
les messieurs: to make the men sit up! And at the concert, as 
there was plenty of room and I did not sit so close as I might, she 
gives me adark and haughty look, motions me nearer with her fan : 
‘Monsieur, je ne vous mangerai pas, je vous assure!’ To complete 
her treatment of me, at dinner as I am swinging softly from side 
to side between the courses, one of my bad habits, Madame asks 
me if IJ am looking for something. ‘No,’ says Marie gravely, 
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* Monsieur regards only to see if there is enough dessert for him.’ 
At which Henri goes off with a yell of laughter and is promptly 
sent into the kitchen. 

There are signs that it grows jin de saison here. The inter- 
preter of the Hotel des Etrangers loafs about smoking, and the 
youth who has ‘ Gazette des bains’ on his cap strolls with hands in 
his pockets. The theatre is closed, one or two of the little shops 
outside the Casino have flown back to Paris, and the band is 
dwindling. The performers depart gradually, very much as in 
Haydn’s symphony when he said good-bye to his patron Esterhazy. 
I suspect only the bassoon will be left at last, on October 15, to 
put out the lights and lie up in baize all winter till June 15. 

September 16th.—The grandmother was sitting in the garden 
with her crochet, and I sitting beside her complained of being 
dull. The little old lady says I ought to have made acquaint- 
ances ; one makes acquaintances nowhere easier than at the bains 
de mer, says she. Very gaily and decorously she showed me how 
it was done, how one sits near the lady on the shore, then gradu- 
ally gets a little closer, and finally begins to talk. Sometimes 
they are angry, she admitted, but not often, at the bains de mer. 
She is like the old grandmother of Berenger who quavers 

Combien je regrette mon bras si dodu, 

Ma jambe bien faite et le temps perdu, 
She remembers the revolutions of July and February, and saw 
the Prussians enter Paris, her beloved Paris. The old lady 
grows quite black as she recalls the sufferings of her country 
at their hands; she says she never sees a Prussian now without 
wanting to spit in his face. Mon Paris! where she danced and 
sang and rode—she was a very good rider—and where all that 
bitter winter she starved, and shivered, and heard the cannon. 
Now she is a blithe little soul, grey and active, eating very little 
and drinking absolutely nothing except a little wine poured over 
her strawberries. 

Early in the morning I see her in the courtyard with a broom, 
brushing and sweeping, her grey hair twisted into a ragged little 
ball, her skirts very tidy and short; and there is Henri who looks 
as if he’d never been to bed, and Thérése as if she had never been 
anywhere else. 

Indeed, there is one here I wish I knew, one acquaintance I 
should have dearly liked to make. She looks so bright, so trim, 
so unaffected, and so pretty. She has as many phases as the 
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day and they all become her, as many changes as the seasons and 
they all are sweet. Whether she be grisette or lady I cannot tell ; 
I think her both. At one time I see her at the Casino, fine and 
smart, with English friends; at another, in just a tidy bonnet, 
letting herself shyly in through the shop where I dare say she 
lives and works; and yesterday, oh! yesterday, with the gracious 
movement of the sea-swallow, did I not see her cheerfully carry- 
ing a large basket of linen that had been drying on the sea-shore. 
There it was under her pretty arm and the other out to balance 
it, and her white cap flying, and her bright eyes that seemed to 
say ‘I work, I am content, I am happy.’ I would have liked to 
help her, but I was afraid I might only frighten; so I just threw 
the rose out of my coat among the linen, and thereby earned a 
smile. Ifthe wishes of a stranger can do her any good she has 
mine, that that merry heart of hers grow never out of tune, those 
bright eyes never be dimmed this side of the blue blanket. And 
who is she? for whether she be grisette or lady I cannot tell. I 
only know I think her both. 

Thursday.—Cats in the kennel foraging among the refuse, 
hoarse singing from the cabarets, a sky jewelled and purpled, the 
immense gloom and chill of the church of St. Jacques, the pert- 
lighted front of the Café des Tribunaux—these are all one sees and 
hears in Dieppe’s dark streets at ten o’clock. At the Casino they 
are dancing away. There’s the pretty girl who plays so persist- 
ently at the petits chevausx, her expression getting wearied and 
heavier the longer she loses; now she dances away and talks 
vivaciously to a little, light-bearded gentleman in a short black 
coat, son smoker as they call it here. There’s the Englishman 
who always prances in evening dress, just to keep up the national 
character for angularity; the two fat girls who amble together ; 
the German professor and his professorin, who look as if they were 
earnestly searching for the Truth, @ deuztemps; the little soldier 
from the garrison in red thread epaulettes ; the two demoiselles & 
marier with their tight-stretched faces and disagreeable expres- 
sions; the little girl from the library in a white dress who waits 
so demurely to be asked and rises with such alacrity when she is ; 
and the youth with the hoarse, cigarette-smoky voice and fluffy 
chin, who is always bothering the little matvtre de danse to find 
him partners. He is a very bad performer, even for a Frenchman. 
I saw him one night go up to Marie and demand her hand for the 
redowa. Marie had observed his previous efforts, and before rising 
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just leaned forward haughtily to ask if he was sure he knew how 
to dance it. But, mademoiselle, he stuttered, sufficiently, he 
thought; meaning quite well enough for a little girl like her. 
‘Then, monsieur,’ said Marie, sinking back wearily, ‘ I thank you, 
I do not dance.’ Oh, it was beautifully done, and would have done 
credit to a beauty in her second season. 

Friday.—Kither side of Dieppe, within a mile or two, there 
are a couple of little bathing-stations, Pourville and Puits, where, 
when Dieppe grows wearisome, it is very pleasant to stroll along 
the cliffs—cheerful with the grasshopper—eat galettes there, and 
bathe. Each has its little range of cabines, its scattered villas, 
its tumble-down wooden casino, its small world of French and 
English who lounge about and find each other ridiculous. 

At Puits, Dumas died on the very day—in the winter of 1870 
—the Germans entered and occupied Dieppe. Le pére prodigue, 
notwithstanding that in his time he had earned some 300,0001., 
died wofully poor. They say that just at the last he showed a 
piece of twenty francs, all he had left ; and ‘They tell me I have 
been extravagant,’ said he. ‘See, I began my career with twenty 
francs ; here they are!’ 

September 20th.—The great autumnal winds are beginning to 
preen their wings, and I long for home. I long to see the leaves 
fall in the London squares, and not here, among strangers. The 
rain has reached us at last, and there is nothing to do but wait 
for the Times and the Paris edition of the New York Herald 
in the reading-room, or listen to the band careering through its 
flashy répertovre. 

Madame had a fright last night, she tells me. She was wait- 
ing up for the Paris train to bring her locataires (a much more 
refined word, somehow, than lodgers), when there came a thunder- 
ing at the back door that leads into the street. Madame takes 
the lamp, goes into the courtyard; and, the time half-an-hour 
after midnight, opens the door, not without trepidation. There 
she finds a large and heavy Englishman, very tipsy, very much 
under the impression that at last he’s got home safely. ‘ But no, 
Monsieur !’—for Madame knows very well where the horreur 
lives—and there, lamp in hand, she conducts him some few doors 
lower down the street, gurgling, stumbling, protesting ; rings the 
bell for him, and returns sedately as he falls within. It is droll, 
Madame confides to me, that once he did live in her house, before 
she took it, and departed without paying rent, and now that he’s 
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tipsy seems to think he lives there still. Similarly, I believe, 
that when a City porter gets drunk in the discharge of his duty 
and his parcels; absolutely forgets, when sober, where a certain - 
seal-skin jacket has been deposited; they have to reduce him 
once more to inebriety, and then it all comes back and he 
retrieves. 

September 22nd.—As we leave the harbour, the children run 
along the pier with paper windmills ; past the two large crucifixes 
that guard the entrance, the beggar that sings so touchingly by 
the harbour-light his old French melodies, the boys fishing, the 
amateur in white flannel who snaps a photograph of us as we 
curtsey past and out to sea. I have said good-bye to Henri, who 
came to see me off, and stood open-mouthed at the splendours of 
the saloon-cabin ; I have said good-bye to Madame and to Marie, 
and am going home. The maladie du pays was griping at my 
heart: not for mountains or for glaciers, for chalet or for pine 
wood, but simply my familiar Strand noises and my Temple rooms, 
the hollow whistle of the river steamers, the cry of the evening 
papers. 

‘ J’écoute le boulevard!’ cries Chamillac, when at last he 
gets back to Paris and sits entranced by the open window; and I, 
‘jécoute le Strand.’ 
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THE ‘PETREL’ AND THE SLAVER. 


‘Sai Ho!’ 

Never, surely, did the cry fall upon more welcome ears, save 
and except those of men becalmed in a boat upon the open sea. 
For twelve weary days and nights had we, the officers and men 
of H.M. ship Petrel (6 guns, Commander B. R. Neville), been 
cooped up in our iron prison, patrolling one of the hottest sections 
of the terrestrial globe, on the look-out for slavers, From latitude 
4° N. to latitude 4° S. was our beat, and we dared not venture 
beyond these limits. Our instructions were to keep out of sight 
of land and try to intercept some of the larger vessels which, it 
was suspected, carried cargoes of slaves from the coast. 
The ship, the sea, the cloudless sky; there was nothing else to 
see, nothing else to think of. Work, study, play even, were alike 
impossible in that fierce, scorching heat. If you touched a bit 
of iron on deck it almost burned your hand. If you lay down 
between decks covered with a sheet, you awoke in a bath of 
perspiration. 

‘Sail Ho!’ 

The man, in his excitement, repeated the shout before he 
could be hailed from the deck. 

‘Where away ?’ sang out the captain. 

‘Two points on the weather bow, sir,’ was the reply. 

That phrase about the ‘weather bow’ was a nautical fiction, 
for there was no wind to speak of; and what there was was nearly 
dead astern. 

‘Keep her away two points,’ said Commander Neville; and 
the order was promptly obeyed. 

In a few seconds the news had spread through the ship; and 
the men clustered on the bulwarks, straining their eyes to get a 
glimpse of the stranger. Even the stokers, poor fellows, showed 
their sooty faces at the engine-room hatchway. Of course the 
stranger might be, and probably was, an innocent trader; but 
then she might be a slaver; and golden visions of prize-money 
floated before the eyes of every man and boy on board the Petrel. 

We did not steam very fast, as of course our supply of coal 
was limited ; and it was about two hours before sundown when 
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we fairly sighted the stranger. She was a long three-masted 
schooner, with tall raking masts, lying very low in the water. 
All her canvas was set; and as a little wind had sprung up, she 
was slipping through the water at a fair pace. 

‘She looks for all the world like a slaver, sir,’ remarked Mr. 
Brabazon, the first lieutenant, to the commander. 

Neville said nothing; but his lips were firmly compressed, 
and a gleam of excitement was in his eyes. 

‘Fire a blank cartridge, Mr. O’Riley,’ said he to the second 
lieutenant ; ‘and signal her to ask her nationality and her code 
number.’ 

This was done; and in answer to the signal the schooner 
slowly hoisted the American colours. 

‘She has eased away her sheets, and luffed a point or two, 
sir,’ said the quartermaster, touching his cap. 

The captain merely answered this by a nod. 

‘Put a shot in your gun, Mr. O’Riley,’ said he. ‘Lower your 
hoist and make a fresh hoist demanding her name.’ 

This was done, but the American took no notice. 

‘Fire a shot, Mr. O’Riley—wide, of course,’ said the com- 
mander. 

Again the deafening report of the big gun sounded in our 
ears; and we could see the splash of the shot as it struck the 
water about fifty yards from the schooner. Immediately a flag 
was run up, then another, and another; and we saw that she was 
not giving us her code number, but was spelling out her name, 
letter by letter—The Black Swan. 

‘Just look that up in the U.S. Merchant Registry,’ said the 
captain to the first lieutenant. And in half a minute he had 
reported—‘ No such name, sir.’ 

This was something more than suspicious. And the wind was 
rising. 

‘Hoist the signal for her to heave to!’ cried Commander 
Neville. ‘Take a boat and half a dozen hands, Mr. O'Riley,’ he 
continued; ‘board her, inspect her papers, and come back to 
report. If her papers are not in order,’ added he, ‘you may 
search for slaves; but if they are you had better do nothing 
further. You know it is clearly set down in the Protocol that we 
are not entitled to search the hold if the papers are in order; 
and there have been complaints lately against some over-zealous 
officers, who have got into trouble in consequence. So be careful. 
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But keep your eyes open. Note any suspicious circumstances, 
and come back as soon as you can, to report.’ 

Before Lieutenant O’Riley reached the ship he saw that 
everything about her had been sacrificed to speed. Her spars, 
especially, were unusually heavy for a craft of her size. 

The British officer was received by a little, thin, elderly man 
wearing a Panama hat, and speaking with a strong Yankee 
accent. 

‘Produce your papers, if you please,’ said O’Riley. They were 
handed out at once, and seemed to be perfectly regular. 

‘What have you got on board?’ was the next question. 

‘General cargo—dry goods, and so on.’ 

‘Why isn’t your name on the Register ?’ 

‘Ain’t it now? Well; I guess it must be because this is a 
new ship. We can’t put our name on the Register by telegraph, 
mister.’ 

‘Just tell your men to knock off the hatches. I want to have 
a look at your cargo.’ 

The skipper shook his head. 

‘I’ve been delayed long enough,’ said he, ‘and have lost a 
great part of the only wind we’ve had in this darned latitude for 
a week.’ 

‘T’ll do it myself, then!’ cried O’Riley. 

‘Not now, sir; not with six men, while I have fifteen. You 
have no right to search the hold of a respectable merchantman 
and disturb her cargo. Do you take me for a slaver, or what ? 
Ef you must have the hatches up, send back to your man-of-war 
for a larger crew, so as to overpower me, you understand, and you 
may do it with pleasure. But I guess there’ll be a complaint 
lodged at Washington, and your folks in London will have to pay 
for it. That’s all, mister. I only want things fair and square, 
within my treaty rights.’ 

And having delivered himself of this long speech, the Yankee 
skipper turned on his heel. 

Of course O’Riley could only return to the Petrel and report 
all this to his commander. ‘I’m convinced she is a slaver, sir,’ 
said he in conclusion. 

‘But you have no evidence of it; and you say the papers 
were all in order.’ 

‘ Apparently they were, sir.’ 

‘Then I’m afraid I can do nothing,’ said the commander. 
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And to the deep disgust of the whole ship’s crew, the order was 
given for the Petrel to return to her course. 

All that night, however, Commander Neville was haunted by 
a doubt whether he had not better have run the risk of a 
complaint and a reprimand, rather than forego the overhauling of 
so suspicious looking a craft; and in the morning a rumour 
reached his ears that the coxswain, who had accompanied Mr. 
O’Riley to the Black Swan, had noticed something about her of 
a doubtful nature. The man was sent for and questioned; and 
he said that while the lieutenant was on board, the boat of which 
he was in charge had dropped a little way astern; and that he 
had then noticed that the name of the vessel had been recently 
painted out, but that the last two letters were distinctly visible. 
And these letters were LE, not AN. 

‘The scoundrel said she was a new ship!’ cried the com- 
mander. ‘’Bout ship!’ 

‘We can’t possibly catch her up, sir,’ said the first lieutenant 
drily. 

‘I don’t know that, Mr. Brabazon,’ answered Neville. ‘There 
has been hardly any wind; and we know the course she was 
steering. She could not expect to see us again; so in all proba- 
bility she has kept to that course. By making proper allowances 
we may intercept her. I am convinced of it.’ 

The hope of again encountering the Black Swan, faint as it 
was, caused quite a commotion in our little world. The day 
passed without our sighting a single sail; but when the morning 
dawned, Lieutenant Brabazon was forced to own that the com- 
mander’s judgment had proved better than his own. By the 
greatest good luck we had hit upon the right track. There, right 
in front of us, was the American schooner, her sails lazily flapping 
against her masts. 

‘Full speed ahead, and stand by!’ shouted the captain down 
the engine-room tube. 

‘Signal to her to heave to; and if she does not obey, fire a 
shot right across her bows, Mr. O’Riley,’ continued the com- 
mander. ‘Mr. Brabazon, you take a boat and thirty men well 
armed. Board her, and have her hatches off at once. You'll 
stand no nonsense, I know.’ 

‘All right, sir,’ cried the lieutenant, an active, somewhat 
imperious officer, of the Civis Romanus sum type. He had 
been unusually disgusted“at his commander’s decision to leave 
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the Black Swan without searching her; and he was delighted 
that a more active policy had been begun. 

‘I say, Brabazon,’ whispered the commander to him, as he 
was going over the side, ‘you know I’m stepping a bit beyond 
bounds; and I’m just a little anxious. If she turns out to be a 
slaver, as we suspect, step to the taffrail and wave your handker- 
chief, will you ?’ 

‘I will, sir; and I’m certain it will be all right,’ cheerfully 
responded the first lieutenant. 

A tall, slim, youngish man, dressed in white linen, received 
the British officer, as he set foot on the deck of the Black Swan. 

‘I am at present in command of this craft, sir,’ said the young 
American. ‘The skipper is not fit for service just at present. 
We had a visit from you two days ago, I think. Can I do 
anything for you?’ 

‘Yes. I want you to take off your hatches,’ said the lieu- 
tenant sharply. 

‘Well, sir,’ began the Yankee, ‘I guess that your demand is 
beyond your treaty powers.’ 

‘I know all about that. I must have the hatches off.’ 

‘And your detaining me and overhauling my cargo on no 
grounds whatever ; 

‘Will you do it at once?’ broke in the British officer. 

‘I repeat, on no grounds whatever, will cause an in—ter— 
na—tional difficulty, and may bring re—markably unpleasant 








con—sequences to your captain. Now : 
‘ Off with your hatches!’ cried the lieutenant. 
‘Sir!’ 


‘If you won't, by George, I will!’ 

‘You know clearly what you're doing, sir ?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘ And you know the risk you run? 

‘I do. No more palaver. Off with them at once; or Ill 
break them open.’ 

Further resistance was useless. The thing was done; and 
the moment the first hatch was raised the sickening effluvium that 
issued from the hold proclaimed the truth. Nearly three hundred 
slaves were packed between decks, many of the poor creatures 
standing so close that they could not lie down. 

With a look of speechless contempt at the young mate of the 
schooner the lieutenant walked to the side of the ship and waved 
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his handkerchief. That instant a loud British cheer rang over 
the water, given by the blue-jackets, who could be seen clustering 
in the rigging like bees. 

‘I told our skipper judgment would overtake us,’ said the 
Yankee. ‘Say, mister,’ he added in another tone, ‘seeing that 
the game’s up, suppose we have a glass of iced champagne down- 
stairs ?’ 

The lieutenant hesitated. To drink with the mate of a 
slaver! But—iced champagne! 

Slowly he moved towards the companion-way. ‘I don’t mind 
if I do,’ he said at length; ‘and you may as well bring up your 
papers with the drinks, for I shall carry them on board the Petre. 
Of course you understand that you are my prize.’ 

And having set a guard at the hatchways, the lieutenant 
descended the cabin stairs. 

The iced champagne was duly forthcoming, and under its 
genial influence Lieutenant Brabazon began to feel something 
like pity for the young man who had been so early seduced into 
the paths of crime. Probably he had a mother or a sweetheart 
somewhere in the States, who imagined that he was already on 
his way home, whereas now his character was ruined, even if he 
escaped a long term of imprisonment. 

This feeling was strengthened, as he saw that his companion 
was gazing mournfully at his glass, without speaking a word. At 
length the young man lifted his head. 

‘Say, mister; what'll they do to me, think ?’ 

‘TI can’t tell. Of course you know that what you have been 
engaged in is a kind of piracy ?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘I believe so. Cargo and crew are confiscated, of course. What 
they will do with you I can’t tell.’ 

‘They won’t hang me, will they?’ 

‘Probably not,’ said the lieutenant; ‘but let this be a 
warning to you. You see what it is to wander off the straight 
course, and hanker after forbidden gains. Lead an honest life in 
future, when you are released from custody. Avoid vicious com- 
panions——- But what’s this?’ he cried, as his eye fell on an 
empty scabbard hanging on the wall. It looked very like a 
United States service sword-scabbard; and immediately the 
thought darted through his mind that this hypocritical young 
Yankee (who had been pretending to wipe away a tear as he 
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listened to the lieutenant’s good advice) had been doing some- 
thing worse, or at least more heavily punished, than running 
cargoes of slaves. 

The British officer looked round the cabin. A U.S. Navy cap 
was lying on a plush-covered bench. 

‘Ah! you’ve been having a brush with an American man-of- 
war!’ cried Lieutenant Brabazon. ‘You will have to tell my 
superior officer how you came into possession of these articles. I 
must place you under arrest!’ And, bitterly regretting that he 
had sat down to table with the fellow, the British officer rushed 
on deck. 

‘Quartermaster!’ he cried, ‘bring up a guard of four men, 
and take this man,’ pointing to the Yankee, who had followed 
him on deck, ‘to the Petrel. If he tries to escape, shoot him at 
once!’ 

The quartermaster advanced to seize his prisoner; but before 
he reached him he involuntarily stopped short. A roar of laughter 
sounded in his ears. The American mate and his companions 
were shrieking, and staggering about the deck; even the crew of 
the slaver were, every man jack of them, grinning from ear to 
ear. The lieutenant was dumbfounded. 

‘Excuse me, sir; but the joke was too good,’ said the Yankee, 
coming forward and holding out his hand. ‘I am the first lieu- 
tenant of the United States warship Georgia, in command of a 
prize crew on board this vessel, taking her to to have her 
condemned. We seized her yesterday. Hearing that you had 
been on a visit to her the day before, and had gone away without 
doing anything, I couldn’t resist the temptation of taking you in. 
Hope you don’t bear malice? Let’s finish that magnum of 
champagne.’ 

It was evidently the best thing to be done; but the lieutenant 
was not a first-rate companion on that occasion. 

‘Give my respects to your commander,’ called out the U.S. 
officer, as his guest went down into his boat, ‘and advise him 
from me not to be so jolly particular another time. And I'll try 
to take your kind advice and sail a straight course in future!’ he 
cried, as H.M. boat shot away for the last time from the side of 
the Black Swan. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


Bacon says somewhere that first and third thoughts agree, and, 
as far as accurate sequence in the order of reflection goes, there 
is often more truth in this than in the common saying, ‘Second 
thoughts are best.’ It is frequently justified when we have to fill 
up a post in which the person chosen is to be brought into close 
connection with ourselves. The favourable impression made at 
an introductory interview may indeed be wholly dissipated by 
further inquiries, to the evidence of which we yield reluctantly, 
but in many cases, after correspondence with a candidate, and a 
due consideration of his written testimonials, the instantaneous 
effect of a glance at him when he enters the room is to confirm or 
change the previous opinion which we may have been led to form 
of his likelihood to suit us. This rapid process, with graver 
issues, comes to pass in what we call ‘love at first sight.’ This 
has, indeed, been followed by grievous disillusions, and yet there 
have been cases in which a couple have, with instant conviction, 
been enabled to apprehend an affinity which stands the severe test 
of marriage itself, and survives the inevitable discovery that 
neither has been mated to an angel unawares. In this rapidity 
of decision, moreover, may be occasionally seen the truth of the 
saying that women leap to a conclusion which a man reaches only 
after his machinery of judgment has been exercised. They some- 
times perceive, with a flash of perception, the tendency of a 
proposal or the end of a course which experience alone reveals to 
men, who refuse, as they say, to decide rashly, but are at last 
compelled to admit the wisdom of what they have blamed as 
foolishness. An undefined reliance on this haste in decision is 
shown also by children, and may go far to explain or excuse the 
famous sentence passed on ‘Dr. Fell.’ It is frequently found 
throughout life an embarrassing attitude to determine on always 
giving ‘the reason why’ we do or think this or that. Indeed, 
beside that prospective matrimonial promptness to which I have 
alluded, and apart from the exercise of any quick judgment on 
the qualification of a candidate for an official post, social likings 
are often (to our great advantage) rapidly and unreasonably 
determined. If we were liked only for such unquestionable good- 
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ness as we display many of us would have a short list of friends. 
There is a profound significance in the painting of ‘ Love’ as 
blind. It rules countless relationships besides the closest. 
We like, or are (fortunately) liked, without an analysis of 
motives. 

The effect of ‘first impressions’ is moreover notable in 
respect to material scenes which we have long pictured in our 
minds. Paintings or descriptions may have made us, as we think, 
so familiar with them that we fancy little more can be learnt 
when they are actually presented to the eye. And yet there is 
generally some detail or feature which has never been delineated, 
and which sight at once corrects or enlarges. They are then 
instantly realised. Their first presentation may indeed be some- 
times bewildering, so rudely do they disturb the mental image 
which has been formed. Even when this is not precisely the case, 
the seeing of what we have seen in printed engraving or page 
wholly takes the place of that which had previously been repre- 
sented to us. Asa boy I was a devouring reader of Cooper’s 
novels, and felt that I should recognise the last of the Mohicans 
as an old and admired friend if I were to meet him in Bond 
Street. The hawk-like glance, strong stealthy tread, and lithe- 
some figure of the ‘ Wild West Wind’ would show at once to the 
disadvantage of the degraded creatures of civilisation. Years 
afterwards I was taking a stroll for some distance from a lately 
built ‘prairie’ city in the far west of America, when I descried a 
cloud of dust in the distance. It was a tribe of Red Indians on the 
march ; and presently they passed at what might, by a stretch of 
language, be called ‘ full gallop.’ And as they swept close by me 
(I drew on one side), such a rout of lame horses, dirty riders, and 
mangy-looking dogs I never saw. A native (white) accidental 
companion, who seemed to be recalling some unpleasant experi- 
ence, said to me, ‘ How would you like to have a hundred of those 
devils at your heels?’ Of course I had seen divers individuals 
and groups of the children of the prairie about settlers’ stations, 
&e., but this was the ‘first impression’ I received of a tribe on 
the move, an ““lowing their own business without any recogni- 
tion of the y ..: “ace. I have ever since read between the lines of 
touching state.  -: about the ‘noble savage.’ That villainous- 
looking mob has .:dden over the pages of Cooper and stamped 
the charm out of all his red heroes and heroines. These last, by 
the way, were riding their scrubby animals astride, like the men, 
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and were bumping by in the most ungraceful of attitudes, and in 
seemingly dirtier blankets than their mates. 

I think of another ‘ first impression.’ It is that of a battle- 
field. This of course really lends itself with difficulty to any 
description, although we have all read many a one which professes 
to put before us all the marks left after the human storm has 
passed away. I had long—as who has not ?—possessed a mental 
picture of the appearance presented by a battle-field long before 
it had become anywise historical, or the grass had grown over its 
rents. But I had not prepared myself for the sight of much 
which met my eye when, in the month of September 1870, I 
walked over that of Sedan. The dead, of course (except it might 
be a horse with inflated body and legs sticking up stiffly in the 
air), were all buried. That is soon done, after a shallow fashion ; 
those who are hastily covered over with earth in graves twelve 
inches deep being afterwards dug up and transferred to some 
hole or pit where they would not interfere with subsequent agri- 
cultural operations. Some are put into ditches, the bank being 
pulled down upon them. Others are hid away in meadows where 
no plough is likely to come; and the place is bushed with thorns, 
or what not, to keep off prowling dogs. But the thing which 
struck me most in walking over the scene of Sedan was the 
‘paper’ which lay about. One expected to see battered or 
pierced helmets, discarded knapsacks, empty cartridge-ca3> 
holes where percussion shells had struck the ground and burst. 
There were plenty of them. I did not expect to find ‘paper.’ 
And yet where the struggle had been sharpest, and thus the dead 
had fallen thickest, the ground was littered with torn-up letters. 
It looked at first as if the contents of a thousand waste-paper 
baskets had been emptied there, or an enormous picnic had been 
held in which visitors, brought by all the excursion trains in the 
world, had been lunching on packets of sandwiches and left their 
messy wrappings behind them. I picked up some of these scraps, 
and found, however, that they consisted mostly of private corre- 
spondence. And presently it was borne in upon me that hundreds 
of ghouls swarm after slaughter, and soon empty all pockets and 
knapsacks in their search for money, post-office orders, and notes. 
Every letter is eagerly torn open in hope of a surviving ‘ remit- 
tance,’ and angrily thrown aside if containing only ‘sentiment.’ 
I picked up a score or so. They were from mothers, sisters, and 
sweethearts. So a civilised battle-field (Zulus carry no pocket- 
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books to be rifled) is soon white with scraps, and I met with a 
mean (though pathetic) disillusion when wandering about that of 
Sedan. 

It is in more peaceful scenes, too, that the effect of ‘ first im- 
pressions’ is keenly vivid. This was suddenly recalled to me only 
yesterday as I was walking down the Marylebone Road, and came 
round a corner upon a little party of Bedouin trying vainly to 
make themselves understood by an unmistakable ‘ ’Arry’ who (it 
was a Sunday) was confronted by them on his way for a walk with 
‘Mary Hanne’ in the Regent’s Park. This couple stood with 
open mouth and suspended animation while the dark bernouse-clad 
Arabs marched on with stately gait, eschewing all surprise. 
Whence they had come I could not guess, till somebody suggested 
the French Exhibition. Anyhow, the street, to my eye, was 
immediately replaced by a width of desert sand, and I recalled 
Bedouin ‘ first impressions.’ Some few years ago I spent about 
a month with them in the desert. I had then a fellow English 
traveller, but the place, as I look back upon it, seems now to be 
filled with Arabs. Ido not mean that we found them wherever 
we went; on the contrary, we marched for days without seeing 
any human creature beside our immediate attendants, but the 
Bedouin face survives among the first impressions received, with 
indelible and vivid edge. Then it had suddenly given a keen 
and antique flavour to our daily moving life ; now it quickens the 
realisation of Eastern record, ancient and modern, scriptural and 
journalistic. When the news came of poor Professor Palmer’s 
death, I read of it with special insight, since I had myself stayed 
at Naklh and had travelled under the guidance and protection 
of a sheykh whom I had reason to believe he knew, and spent a 
few days with a tribe he had mixed with much before he was 
murdered, and from whom I heard (interpreted) stories of domestic 
bloodshed. A rusty dinted matchlock I bought of my camel- 
leader (who professed the purpose of cunningly shooting a neigh- 
bour with it when he got home) now hangs in my hall, and, as I 
glance at it, revives in an instant that rough parenthesis in the 
life of a London clergyman when I passed from its crowded street 
into the ‘ great and terrible wilderness,’ and exchanged vestrymen 
and Board-school teachers for the society of Cain and Abel. That 
‘ first impression’ makes any reference to Eastern news take a 
new shape in the daily papers, bringing whiffs of scent-laden 
shaded Oriental bazaars, echoes of gurgling camels, and glimpses 
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of the brown desert with its dry tufts of aromatic herbage. I am 
thus helped to apprehend the distance of the East from the West ; 
but of all the ‘ first impressions’ I recall one when I had unwit- 
tingly done something to offend an Oriental attendant, and 
caught his eye. I had somehow, to my regret, trodden upon the 
toes of his belief, and the gulf between us showed an undefined 
but unmistakable width. The glance of the Chinaman is cold, 
hard, or incapable of analysis, but that of the bigoted Mussul- 
man brims with it a peculiar pungency of hatred. Anyhow, the 
shortest acquaintance with the common ways and surroundings of 
the Oriental goes far to clear the vision for the reading of all 
Eastern news or books about the East. And most especially do 
many passages in the Bible take to themselves new sense when 
the reader is able instantaneously to call up the scene of a narra- 
tion. No prolonged archeological research, no tedious explora- 
tions nor successive journeys are required for this. One glance 
does it. Indeed, possibly, a second visit mars the sharpness of a 
‘first impression.’ There are spots, seen by me only once, of 
which the image is always fresh, while that of others, though 
several times realised, has become blurred. 

When we talk of original impressions, however, material scenes 
take only one place in the crowd of thoughts which arise in our 
minds. What a gastronomic door was opened by the man who 
ate the first oyster or smoked the first cigar! With many, indeed, 
this last was preceded (and sometimes followed) by ‘ cane,’ which, 
though it produced smoke, was only notable for the freedom with 
which it ‘drew.’ And it was more hot than soothing. 

Ofall first tastes what a questionable tail has often followed that 
of alcohol. Iam no teetotaller. Wine as well as bread is called 
a ‘creature of God’ in some of the gravest Janguage which a 
Christian worshipper is set to use, and yet I can never see a glass 
of it given to a boy, to drink perhaps to a father’s health at his 
birthday, without feeling how little a parent sometimes realises 
the mischief of a sensation which may be then born. Never give 
wine to a child as a treat. Sickness may demand its use. Nature 
may be then helped over a crisis; but if no such demand is made, 
the application of a stimulant to the young palate and brain is 
thoughtlessly unnatural. We do not give guano to the fresh 
and virgin soil, though in after years it may be found to accelerate 
or increase a crop. It is well to put off the first impression of 
stimulating liquor till the journey of life has been well entered . 
28—2 
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on. <A stage may then come or period of inevitable exhaustive- 
ness arrive when, as Solomon says, we need not only ‘bread to 
strengthen,’ but can honestly and temperately realise the truth of 
his word that ‘ wine maketh glad the heart of man.’ I remember 
‘an abstainer’ once saying to me that alcohol no more belonged 
to the man than a jockey did to a horse. But if a race has to be 
won, the spur is sometimes found to have helped the winner. 

Talking of drink, it might be well, perhaps, if the first im- 
pression made in taking medicine were to create a fixed distaste 
for physic altogether. Surely senses were given to us with mani- 
fold purpose, and a nasty smell might not only indicate a mis- 
chievous drain but serve as a warning against questionable drinks. 
I have known a man take undisguised cod-liver oil with a spoon 
and gusto; that, however, after a fashion, is direct food. Possibly 
an Eskimo might live upon it, with a little pleasant apology for 
solid meat in the shape of blubber (like green fat in clear turtle 
soup) ; but a ‘ black dose’ is often only the Nemesis to gluttonous 
indulgence, and its taste might teach us not to repeat the fault 
which it corrects. That would be an excellent sequel to a repul- 
sive gulp if its ‘first impression’ suggested the thought that, 
properly, medicine ought not to be taken at all, and that when it 
is, it bears witness to some reprehensible neglect of the laws of 
health. Our noses were not given to us only to adorn profiles, 
and though we hold them in order with less resentment to obey a 
doctor who prescribes the correcting draught, we might neverthe- 
less smell the truth that no need for it should have arisen. 

A due estimate of ‘first impressions’ rules the whole process 
and conduct of education. To those who are grown up the in- 
coming of new sensations loses the freshness of its date. Their 
world, both of business and pleasure, is much the same for years, 
When the waggon is creeping through the middle stages of life 
we have not reached the sensation touched by a discovery of some 
grey hairs, and we have half forgotten the nascent moving of 
impulses which have become familiar, and without the recognition 
of which we can hardly realise the possibility of life. But once they 
were not born. Itis in the due perception of their mysterious 
birth that the value of true education may be seen. That does 
not deserve the name which takes no cognisance of these early 
stirs and thrills in a child’s being, and fails to see what influence 
for good might have been shed upon him when the parent or 
teacher imparted only dry academical instruction which did not 
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touch the thoughts and questionings which rose in his mind. 
How many a boy has never had a wholesome hint of what he 
most vitally ought to know, but is left to learn what he can from 
any source about many of his ‘ first impressions.’ 

Again, look at mental forcing, about which we now hear much. 
Not only is it likely to leave the mind relaxed when the pressure 
is over, but the attempt to ram a bushel of facts into the peck of 
a child’s mind directly the pedagogue gets hold of it may set his 
whole being against the scholastic reception of any. The reader 
of ‘ Dombey and Son’ sees at once that the desire of the father 
will be thwarted when Miss Blimber appears with her pile of 
books. 

The cruelty of stuffing children’s brains and driving their 
thoughts while they are soft and weak is being talked of now as 
if it were a new thing. But the wisest have always known and 
acted upon it. St. Paul recognises the danger of choking the 
spiritual digestion when he says that he begins by feeding his 
disciples with milk rather than meat. Herein, indeed, is the 
greatest necessity for care, and yet the wisdom of the Apostle is 
often forgotten by those who would minister to the budding soul. 
The after perception of great religious truths is imperilled by 
their early importunate presentation. I often think that the 
seeds of infidelity or atheism may be sown by a catechetical eager- 
ness to store the young memory with scriptural statements which, 
if they find any entrance at all, are received without the remotest 
perception that they are capable of subjective interpretation. 
The child accepts them with virgin credulity, but is too frequently 
led to discard them when he comes to realise the application of 
intelligence. They show themselves as demanding such severe 
literal assent that he is presently unable to take any really free 
mental attitude, and assumes that unquestioning or blind accep- 
tance is the only alternative to complete rejection; and thus 
the things which might have been for his wealth become an 
occasion of falling. This is true all round, whatever be the nature 
of the lesson. The adult disgorgement of infantile lessons is, in- 
deed, less likely to follow in the case of secular instruction, but it 
is deplorable to think what may come to pass with a child who is 
crammed with enormous slices of raw Biblical record or theological 
dogma. 

Nevertheless, though he may afterward reject those which he 
las been unable to assimilate, there is, on the other hand, an 
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often unsuspected childish receptivity which retains a first im- 
pression with fatal retentiveness. A careless word uttered in his 
hearing, and forgotten by the speaker as soon as it has passed his 
lips, sticks in the nascent memory and may sprout with provoking 
growth. If a man looks deliberately back into his past, what 
importance may he see attached to something which he noticed 
while a child! In tracing back a line of thought he may find 
himself reaching a seemingly trivial incident which has coloured 
the whole course of his life, or a remark overheard by those 
‘little pitchers with long ears’ whose silent attention no one 
notices at the time. The adult conversation goes on, but a grain 
of seed drops into the tiny plot of soil which lies open by the side 
of the careless talkers. These are truisms, and thus not likely to 
be borne in mind, and yet we must never forget the disastrously 
august Nemesis which follows an offending of the ‘ little ones.’ 
Probably (to view it in a still graver and more personal aspect) 
more than one of my readers can recall a ‘ first impression’ when 
he or she looked over the edge of this absorbing life. Perhaps 
the peril of a moment brought a minute photograph of its past ; 
or, it may be, a sharp pain, never before felt, but known possibly 
to precede rapid dissolution, suddenly arrived, and hinted at some 
unsuspected weakness of vital machinery ; or the whispering of an 
attendant by a sick bed, from which the patient had confidently 
counted on rising, suggested the thought that recovery was doubt- 
ful. There are crises about which we do not speak much, but 
which leave an indelible impression. And this is one. A man 
indeed seldom ‘realises’ his departure, though he may be familiar 
with the conventional thought that he must some day depart 
himself. He shows an air of genuine seriousness at a funeral, 
and yet he is not even then anywise vividly impressed by the way 
in which we treat a dead friend, however honestly and deeply we 
‘respect’ his memory. We spend his money, read his letters, 
open his private drawers with his own key, sit in his chair, give 
away his clothes, dismiss his servants, ride his horse, perhaps even 
take his spouse openly to wife, without a word of remonstrance 
from himself. But if a man has ever looked over the edge of 
departure, what a ‘first impression ’ of his disappearance may he 
not have received! What use has he made of that exceptionally 
pungent feeling, when the thought of his thus ‘ going away’ 
suddenly ceased to have that academical and speculative interest 
with which we associate it in the case of another, and took a 
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personal application in the shape of a clutch at his own heart- 
strings? It is a question which well demands an answer. 

I might point to other thoughts about ‘ first impressions’ 
which, though less keen than this, are not without a weighty 
use. The French have a proverb that ‘it is the first step which 
costs.’ Everything must have had a beginning. It is all very 
well for a philosopher to say, ‘There could not have been an owl 
without an egg, or an egg without an owl,’ and then to puzzle us 
with the old question, ‘Which came first?’ This is an impudent 
attempt to evade the truth of the admission that no man, how- 
ever learned, scientific, or devout, is able to define ‘life.’ The 
old fact stands that it must once have begun to be; and the 
‘once’ has its place in the arrival of the thousand first impressions 
we have received about all that concerns even the least things in 
our lives. And we may recollect that, though many of these 
may come unexpectedly, and be made by causes ‘ over which we 
have no control,’ not a few are subject to our own will; and as 
‘it is the first step which costs,’ so an original impression may be 
clear or confused, perfect or imperfect, according as we arrange 
for the pressure of the seal. If we want a good and satisfactory 
one upon wax, we shall take care not only that this shall be hot 
and sufficient, but that the stone shall have been carefully 
engraved. There is very much that depends for a just judgment 
upon impressions, and it is the first of these which mostly de- 
termines the prospect of our attempt. We are anxious to know 
how the thing will ‘ turn out,’ and as very much depends upon 
its initial effect, the care we take in providing for a ‘first im- 
pression’ can hardly be too great. Whatever his other success 
may be, the oratorical estimate of the man who catches the 
Speaker’s eye for the first time is long coloured by his ‘maiden’ 
speech. So in a hundred ways. A good start is sometimes 
almost everything. If you have to run a hundred, or still more 
a fifty, yard race, ‘ well begun is half done.’ 

For the legitimate gaining of a favourable verdict ‘first im- 
pressions’ are generally invaluable. The opening chapters of a book 
or sentences of a speech generally command attention or silence. 
Many people settle whether a new man has got anything to offer 
by the way in which he begins, and it mainly depends upon 
himself whether he shall be fatally ‘ unpromising.’ Perhaps he 
has so little to give that he can virtually promise nothing; but 
whatever it be, when he takes up his pen or opens his mouth, | 
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his readers or hearers will mostly fix upon his introduction of the 
matter he is charged, or charges himself, with; and here the 
‘first impressions’ are often the measure of the man, and lend 
their weight to what he subsequently has to say. Serjeant 
Buzfuz at once so impressed the twelve men before him that 
several of them began immediately to take notes; and, if we 
would believe it, we are always in the face of no mere dozen of 
our fellows, but of a multitudinous jury who, whether sworn or 
not, are pretty sure to give a verdict, or, if they do not agree, 
to have no scruple in the deliverance of their individual opinions 
about the evidence they have heard. And if we would fairly 
win their regard, there is nothing dishonest in such a conveyance 
of ‘first impressions’ as may invite a favourable decision. At 
any rate, it is certainly best to be as distinct as we can, whatever 
the result may be, and always to fly our own colours when we go 
into action. If a man begins by trying to create a false im- 
pression, he is sure to be found out; and then, even if he sees 
his folly and would honestly repudiate it, the process of correct- 
ing an initial mistake is found to be an incalculably hard one. 
It is not easy to dig up a lie and plant a truth in its place. Even 
pencil marks are difficult to be rubbed out, and to the expert 
eye will betray themselves beneath the blackest ink. Happily, 
indeed, that among writings which is worthy of survival can 
outlive attempted obliteration. Some of those manuscripts which 
the learned call ‘palimpsest’ are among the most valuable. 
Parchment was precious in ancient days, and economical monks 
would try to efface the writing on a skin which was covered with 
records about the preservation of which there could be, as they 
thought, no fear. There were, we will say, in a certain monastery 
several copies of an evangelist’s utterances. Why not clean off 
one, and so have a surface on which to inscribe some new matter 
not then written? Thus the monkish legend came to be set 
down in black and white. The penman was complimented on 
his economy and skill, and subsequent readers had to thank him 
too, though not on the same ground as those who praised his 
craftsmanship; for when the other manuscripts (of which there 
was such good supply) had perished or been lost, lo! an authentic 
early but faint copy of St. John’s Gospel could be deciphered, 
with devout and learned magnifying glass, beneath the monastic 
rubbish which had covered it. It is impossible to estimate the 
vital'ty of a ‘ first impression.’ 
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I need not say how this is valued by collectors when it represents 
a book or an engraving. To the simple-minded man who judges 
an author by what he says, and not by the pen with which he writes 
it or the rude press which he employs, the craze for an early 
copy, merely because it is early, may seem to be more than 
eccentric. A perfectly useless volume, the thoughts in which 
were never worth printing at all, comes to be bought at a price 
which would stock a needed provincial library with far more than 
‘the hundred best books.’ It is not merelythat an initial original 
misprint (which, if detected, would have caused a fine to be laid 
upon the compositor) sheds a new value upon all that he has set 
up correctly, but the charm lies in the fact, or belief, that such 
and such a copy of so-and-so’s utterance (wise or foolish) is the 
earliest that was made. Thus indirectly we have another witness 
to the both profound and widespread importance attached to 
‘first impressions.’ I can only add that, however old some of 
them may be, we are constantly and freshly making or receiving 
of them ourselves, and that they often have a priceless value to 
us though they be made or received only to-day. 
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THE DUELLO IN FRANCE. 


THERE is a clause in one of the innumerable codes of law drawn 
up in France for the purpose of checking, or at least regulating, 
the practice of duelling, which proclaims it to be illegal to fight 
a duel on any question which may not be assessed at the money 
value of twopence-halfpenny. This limitation, modest as it ap- 
pears, seems to have been too drastic for the tastes of the people 
to whom it was addressed, and the long roll of the single combats 
of the past contain many which could not possibly trace their 
origin to any question so weighty. The blend of the many high- 
spirited nations which go to make up the French people, of the 
Gaul, the Armorican, the Frank, the Burgundian, the Norman, 
the Goth, has produced a race who appear to have the combative 
spirit more highly developed than any other European nation. 
In spite of the incessant wars which make up the history of France, 
the record of private combat and bloodshed is an unbroken one, 
stretching back in a long red stream through the ages, sometimes 
narrow, sometimes broad, occasionally reaching such a flood as can 
only be ascribed to a passing fit of universal homicidal mania. 
Recent events have shown that this national tendency is still as 
strong as ever, and that there is every prospect that the duello, 
when driven from every other European country, may still find a 
home among a gallant people, whose solicitude for their honour 
makes them occasionally a trifle neglectful of their intelligence. 
The duello is undoubtedly in its origin a religious ceremony, 
and is the direct descendant of those judicial combats, where 
Providence was on the side of the sharpest lance and truest sword. 
To the fierce nations who overran the Roman Empire, such a 
doctrine was a congenial one, and, if they neglected all other 
precepts of the Christianity of the day, to this dogma of the 
sanctity of force they gave their warmest support. Germans, 
Franks, Goths, Vandals, and particularly Burgundians, turned the 
Deity into a supreme camp-marshal, presiding over their contests 
and adjudicating upon their disputes. From those distant cen- 
turies the clash of sword-blades rises louder than the murmur of 
prayer. Dimly we catch glimpses of struggling men, clad in chain 
armour and leather, who champion causes, now of less weight 
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than the falling leaves, but then all-important in the minds of 
men. A gallant young Ingelgerius, early Count of Anjou, cuts 
off the head of a slanderous Gontran, and the honour of the 
Countess of Gaston is saved. Or the Queen Gundeberge is freed 
from all stain by the courteous and hard-hitting cousin, who 
smites the lying Adalulf to the earth. In these fierce ages the 
duel played a part often abused and yet not wholly useless. In 
the midst of chaos it started up as a law, a rule, if it were but an 
unreasoning and fickle one. It is clear at least that no injured 
lady need lack a champion—more probable, indeed, that many 
champions were lacking an injured lady. 

Gradually, as chivalry sprang up and imposed its ordinances 
and modes of thought upon the upper classes, the single combat 
in search of honour came to supplement the judicial duel. For 
centuries they continue side by side. Young English knights 
with patches over their eyes, spur out from the ranks of armies 
and exchange thrusts with French cavaliers as hotheaded as them- 
selves. The Scotchman Seaton rides up to the gates of Paris, 
and having, in accordance with his vow, hurtled and smashed for 
half an hour with all the French knights whom he can see, he 
withdraws at last with a courteous ‘Thanks, gentlemen; many 
thanks.’ Thirty English must needs fight thirty Bretons at 
Ploermel and get well beaten for their pains. Seven other 
Englishmen have no better luck at Montendre. Everywhere in 
the public quarrel, as well as in private feud, there is the same tale 
of challenge and of acceptance. 

The chronicles of the combats of chivalry do not, however, 
entirely obscure those of the law. The well-known and dramatic 
contest between Montargis and the hound occurred when the 
fourteenth century was already drawing to a close. As late, how- 
ever, as the year 1547 occurred the famous trial by contest between 
Chasteneraye and Jarnac which is at once one of the last and one 
of the best known of the series. 

Chasteneraye and Jarnac, both peers of France, had fallen out 
over the virtue of the latter’s mother-in-law. The king had inte- 
rested himself in the matter, and it was finally settled that the 
whole question should be referred to the arbitrament of arms. As 
it chanced, Chasteneraye was one of the first swordsmen in France, 
so that Jarnac exhausted his ingenuity in devising some abstruse 
and little-known weapon, by means of which he might be more 
on an equality with his adversary. The names of thirty such 
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arms were drawn up and submitted to the judges, who, however, 
to Jarnac’s despair, laid them all aside and decided upon the 
sword. In his difficulty he sought the advice of a tried old 
Italian swordsman, who bade him be of good heart, and confided 
to him a secret trick of swordsmanship devised by himself and 
never before taught to mortal man. Armed with this horrid ruse, 
Jarnac repaired to the scene of the encounter, where, in the 
presence of the king, Henry II., and all the high officials of the 
kingdom, the two litigants were put face to face. Chasteneraye, 
confident in his skill, pressed hotly upon the less-experienced 
Jarnac, when suddenly the latter, to the astonishment of the 
spectators, put in such a cut as had never before been seen and 
severed the tendon of his enemy’s left leg. An instant later, by a 
repetition of the same stroke, he cut the sinew of the right one, 
and the unfortunate Chasteneraye fell hamstrung to the earth. 
In this sore plight he still continued upon his knees to make 
passes at his antagonist and to endeavour to carry on the combat. 
His sword, however, was quickly struck from his grasp, and he 
lay at the mercy of his conqueror. The wily Jarnac was disposed, 
very much against the customs of the time, to grant him his life; 
but the humiliation was too much for the beaten and crippled 
man, and, refusing all assistance, he allowed himself to bleed to 
death. The ‘coup de Jarnac’ in sword-play still remains as a 
memorial of this encounter. 

The actual duello, as we understand it, appears to have been 
an importation from Italy. During the fifty years which termi- 
nated with Francis I. the French troops had been quartered 
without intermission in Italy, and had brought back to their 
native country many of the least admirable traits of the Italians. 
An epidemic of bloodshed and murder broke out in France at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The life of Duprat, Baron 
of Vitaux, may be taken as typical of that of many another young 
high-born ruffian of the period. This interesting person has been 
named by Brantome ‘ the paragon of France,’ so that the study 
of his life gives us an interesting opportunity of knowing the sort 
of man who won the applause of the populace at the latter end of 
the middle ages. While yet in his teens he slew the young Baron 
de Soupez, who had certainly given him some provocation by 
smiting him on the head with a candlestick. His next exploit 
was the death of a certain Gounelieu, with whom there had been 
a family quarrel. This deed led to his banishment, but he was 
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speedily back again, and with two accomplices set upon the Baron 
de Mittaud and cut him to pieces in the streets of Paris. The 
king’s favourite, Guart, ventured to oppose the calm request that 
Duprat should receive a free pardon for all these enormities. For 
this offence he was attacked in his own house and murdered by 
the young desperado. This crime proved, however, to be the last 
of his short but eventful life, for he was shortly afterwards slain 
himself by the brother of one of his former victims. ‘He was a 
very fine man,’ says Brantome, ‘ though there were some who said 
that he did not kill his people properly —‘ Il ne tuait pas bien 
ses gens.’ The career of this ruffian marks the transition period 
when the regulated combats of chivalry had died out, but the 
stringent laws of the duello had not yet been formed. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, however, during the 
reign of Henry III., the duello began to conform to established 
rules. The foolish custom of seconds engaging in the quarrels of 
their principals had been introduced from Italy, and the single 
challenge led occasionally to a small battle. The encounter between 
Caylus and D’Entragues, two well-known courtiers, has been nar- 
rated at some length by the chroniclers. Riberac and Schomberg 
were seconds to D’Estragues, Maugerin and Livaret to Caylus. 

‘ Hadn’t we better reconcile these gentlemen instead of allow- 
ing them to kill one another?’ says Riberac to Maugerin. 

‘Sir,’ replies the other, ‘I did not come here to string beads, 
but to fight.’ 

‘And with whom ?’ asks Riberac. 

‘ With you, to be sure.’ 

Instantly they flew at each other and ran each other through. 
Schomberg and Livaret in the meantime had come to blows, with 
the result that the former fell dead, while the latter was wounded 
in the face. Caylus meanwhile had been mortally wounded, and 
his opponent had received a sword-thrust. This single encounter 
ended, therefore, in the immediate death of four men, while the 
other two were badly crippled. Whatever charge might be 
levelled against the French duel of those days, it could not be 
said that the participants were not in earnest. In the reign of 
Henry IV. duelling reached its highest point. It has been esti- 
mated that during his reign no fewer than 4,000 nobles fell 
victims to the fashion. Chavalier narrates that in Limousin 
alone, in the space of seven months, 120 were actually killed. 
The smallest difference of opinion led to an appeal to arms. At 
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no time would the remark of Montesquieu be more true, that if 
three Frenchmen had been set down in the Libyan desert, two 
would instantly have paired off, and the third resolved himself 
into a second. 

Strange use was made occasionally of the right of the chal- 
lenged to fix upon the weapon which should be used, and the 
conditions under which the contest should be decided. Thus 
we hear of a very small man who insisted upon his gigantic 
adversary wearing a stock or collar all girt round with spikes, so 
that, being unable to bend his neck, he was unable to keep his 
eye upon his little opponent. Another duellist insisted upon the 
use of a cuirass which had a little hole over the heart, he being 
well practised in that particular thrust. Unfair as such conditions 
might seem they at least gave the advantage to the challenged, 
and so made it a more serious matter to fix a quarrel upon a man. 

Now and then a man arose so brave that he dared to refuse to 
fight. Monsieur de Reuly, a young officer in the army, quoted 
the law of God and of man as a reason for his refusal. His ad- 
versary, however, under the impression that he had a poltroon to 
deal with, lay in wait for him in the street with a friend and set 
upon him. The young officer, however, ran them both through 
the body, and so vindicated his right to remain at peace. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, our ambassador at the court of 
Louis XIII., was himself a noted duellist, and has recorded some 
interesting examples of the favour in which the practice was held 
in French society. ‘ All things being ready for the ball,’ says he, 
‘and everyone being in their place and I myself next to the 
queen, expecting when the dancers would come in, one knocked 
at the door somewhat louder than became, I thought, a very civil 
person: when he came in there was, I remember, a sudden 
whisper among the ladies, saying, “C’est Monsieur Balaguy.” 
Whereupon I also saw the ladies and gentlemen, one after the 
other, invite him to sit near them: and what is more, when one 
lady had his company a while, another would say, “ You have en- 
joyed him long enough, I must have him now.” At which bold 
civility of them, though I was astonished, yet it added to my 
wonder that his person could not be thought at most but ordinary 
handsome: his hair, which was cut very short, half grey: his 
doublet but of sackcloth cut to his skin, and his breeches but of 
plain grey cloth. Informing myself by some by-standers who he 
was, I was told that he was one of the gallantest men in the world, 
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as having killed eight or nine men in single fight, and that for 
that reason the ladies made so much of him: it being the manner 
of all French women to cherish gallant men, as thinking they 
could not make so much of any one else with safety of their 
honour.’ A little later we find Lord Herbert himself endeavour- 
ing to fix a quarrel on this same Balaguy, but without the success 
which his efforts deserved. His picture, however, of the sombre 
duellist moving about among the gay dresses of the ball-room is 
a vivid one. 

Of this epoch, too, was De Boutteville, famous for his innume- 
rable duels and interminable moustaches. ‘ Do you still think of 
life ?’ said the Bishop of Nantes as he ascended the scaffold which 
he had so often deserved. ‘I think only of my moustaches—the 
finest in France,’ answered the doomed desperado. 

Louis XIV. endeavoured, and with some success, to limit 
the pernicious habit. His far-reaching ambitions could only be 
attained through the blood of his subjects, and he grudged every 
life which was sacrificed in any but the public quarrel. Indeed, 
through his long reign there was so much work for the rapiers 
of his noblesse over the frontiers that the most pugnacious of them 
must have found his thirst for strife more than gratified. 

Yet in spite of edict and penalty we find the practice still full 
of vitality. Even the pacific La Fontaine fights a captain of 
dragoons because he visits his wife too often, and then, in a moment 
of repentance, wishes to fight him again because he refuses to visit 
her. In this reign, too, the gallant one-legged Marquis de Rivard, 
when challenged by a person of the name of Madaillon, sent his 
adversary a case of surgical instruments, with an intimation that 
he was ready to meet him as soon as he had placed himself on an 
equal footing with him. 

During the dissolute reign of Louis XV. duelling flourished as 
merrily as ever. Within the very precincts of the palace, and at 
midday on the quay of the Tuileries, there were fatal encounters. 
Financiers encroached on the time-honoured privileges of the 
noblesse, and the Scotchman Law, of Mississippi fame, was as skil- 
ful with his weapons as with his figures. The Duke de Richelieu, 
Du Vighan, St. Evremont, and St. Foix are among the most noto- 
rious fighting men of the day. The truculence of the last was 
modified by a vein of humour. On one occasion he received a 
challenge for having asked a gentleman why it was that he smelled 
so confoundedly. St. Foix, contrary to his usual habit, refused the 
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invitation. ‘Were you to slay me it would not make you smell 
any sweeter,’ said he, ‘ whereas if I were to slay you, you would 
smell worse than ever.’ 

The short and disastrous reign of Louis XVI. produced at least 
two remarkable duellists, the petticoated Chevalier d’Eon, and the 
mulatto St. George. D’Eon died in London as late as 1810, and 
though there was no doubt as to his true sex, no satisfactory 
reason was ever given for the whim which made him for nearly a 
quarter of a century attire himself in women’s clothes. The black 
St. George was at once the best fencer and the best pistol shot of 
his day, and won his reputation in many meetings. In spite of 
his fame as a duellist he is said to have been a very inoffensive 
man and to have avoided quarrels as far as he might. One of the 
most wholesale challenges on record dates from this period, when 
the Marquis de Tenteniac, being rebuked for sitting too far for- 
ward at the wings, considered himself to be slighted by the audi- 
ence. ‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said he, ‘with your permission a 
piece will be performed to-morrow called “The insolence of the 
pit chastised,” in as many acts as may be desired, by the Marquis 
de Tenteniac.’ The peaceable pit took no notice of the bellicose 
nobleman’s challenge. 

The terrible wars of Napoleon put an end to duelling for the 
time, but the restoration brought it forward again with renewed 
vigour. What with social quarrels, the political rancour between 
the Buonapartists and the Legitimists, and the international feud 
between Frenchmen and the troops occupying France, there was 
seldom so fine a field for the man who wished to pick a quarrel. 
On the one hand the old officers of Napoleon were driven to frenzy 
by the sight of the officers of the allied armies in their capital, and 
endeavoured to avenge their defeat in the battlefield by their 
prowess in the Bois de Boulogne. On the other the young Bour- 
bonist courtiers were ready to answer with rapier stab and pistol 
bullet to the reproach that for the sake of a dynasty they had 
sacrificed their country. 

Count Gronow in his interesting reminiscences gives a lively 
picture of the Parisof theday. International duels were things of 
daily occurrence, and generally terminated in favour of the French- 
man as being more skilled in the use of weapons. Their hatred 
was most bitter against the Prussians, and without the formalities 
of the duel it was no uncommon thing for a group of French 
officers to go down to the Café Foy, in the Palais Royal, which 
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was the usual Prussian rendezvous, for the purpose of having a 
general struggle with its inmates. In one of these contests as 
many as fourteen Prussians and ten Frenchmen were slain outright. 
The English lost many promising young officers at this timein Paris. 
Gronow, however, who was present at the time, gives manyinstances_ 
where the result was in the favour of our countrymen. In the 
south, at Bordeaux, where the Frenchmen came across the Garonne 
for the express purpose of insulting our officers, they lost so many 
men that they at last gave up the practice. Dr. Millingen, whose 
work upon duelling is a storehouse of information upon the subject, 
was himself at Bordeaux at the time, and has given some details 
as to these encounters. The French, according to this authority, 
were incomparably the better swordsmen, but the young English- 
men, relying upon their superior bodily strength, would throw 
themselves upon their antagonists with such a supreme disregard 
for the science of the thing that they not unfrequently succeeded 
in cutting down their bewildered opponents. 

That the duello has immense vitality in France is evidenced by 
the fact that it succeeded in surviving its adoption by the lower 
orders during the twenty years which followed Waterloo. What 
the edicts of kings could not abolish ran a great risk of dying of 
ridicule when rival grocers took to calling each other out, and a 
bath-keeper sent a cartel to a crockeryware man for having sold 
him a damaged stove. Nor were these plebeian encounters less 
earnest occasionally than those of warriors and statesmen. At 
Douai a brazier and a woollendraper were both left dead upon the 
ground after an encounter with sabres. All disputes of every sort 
were reduced to the same foolish arbitrament. We hear of critics 
firing four shots at each other in order to decide the relative merits 
of the classical and the romantic schools of fiction. Dumas fights 
Gaillardet the playright, and in endeavouring to decide the author- 
ship of one drama runs arisk of being an actorin another. Finally, 
at Bordeaux, we have a case of a captain of dragoons going out with 
an old-clothesman, and narrowly escaping lynching at the hands of 
the infuriated Israelites. 

The well-known duel between M. Dulong and General Bugeaud 
may be taken as a final example of the brutality and folly insepa- 
rable from the custom. Dulong was a peaceable lawyer and a 
member of the House of Deputies. Bugeaud was a soldier and a 
famous pistol-shot. Dulong in his capacity as member of the legis- 
lative body ventures to make some adverse criticism in the house 
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and is instantly challenged by the fire-eater. In vain he protests 
that no personal allusion was intended. He must go out or be 
under a social ban. Out they go accordingly, and the trained 
pistol-shot kills his civilian opponent before the latter discharges 
his weapon. Such a result still leaves us facing the difficulty 
which occurred to the Oxford mathematician on reading ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ What is proved by that successful shot, and how it affects 
the original dispute, must ever remain a mystery. 

An Englishman can scarcely be censorious when he speaks of 
the duels of the past, for his own chronicles are too often stained 
by encounters as desperate as any across the Channel. The time 
at last has come, however, when the duel is as much an anachro- 
nism in our own country, and in the settled states of the Union, 
as judicial torture or the burning of witches. Only when France 
has attained the same position can she claim to be on a par with 
the Anglo-Saxon nations in the quality of her civilisation. 
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OMAR KHAYYAM’S RUBAIYYAT. 


A FEW OF THE QUATRAINS UNTRANSLATED BY FITZGERALD, 
LITERALLY RENDERED IN THE METRE 
AND ACCORDING TO THE RHYME OF THE ORIGINALS. 


99 
Yazdan, chu gil wujud mara avast. 
When God created man from clay, He well 
Foreknew what acts our nature would impel. 
I sin but by His will: why then would He 
Cast me, at Doomsday, in the fire of Hell? 


101 
Ya rabb, tu karimi va karimi karam ast. 
Thou art gracious, Lord!—The Gracious by his grace is known. 
Why from Iram’s bower is he, whom sin abases, thrown ? 
I obey, and Thou forgivest: grace is none therein. 
I rebel, and Thou forgivest: thus Thy grace is shown! 


346 
Ya rabb, ba-dil asir man rahmat kun. 
Lord! to my heart trepanned, be merciful! 
Lord! to my breast grief-spanned, be merciful ! 
—Pity, oh Lord, this tavern-haunting foot ! 
To this goblet-snatching hand, be merciful ! 


43 
Khayyam, zi-bahri gunah in matim chist. 
Why mourn, Khayyam, for faults of thy begetting ? 
What good, or more or less, can come from fretting ? 
He who ne’er sins can never have forgiveness: 
He is forgiven who sins—why then regretting ? 


111 
Afsus kih nan-t pukhta khaman darand. 
Raw clowns, alas! the best-baked pies belong to, 
And Things half-men, all things men prize belong to. 
Bright Turki glances fill the heart with rapture— 
Menials and slaves are they those eyes belong to! 
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138 
Khush bash, kih ghussa bi-kardn kho’ahad bud. 
Be gay! for grief all-boundless lies in time to come ; 
Stars still will gather amid the skies, in time to come; 
Out of the bricks that from thy mould they fashion 
A palace, for others built, will rise in time to come! 


139 
Khush bash, kih alami guaran khav’ahad bud. 
Be gay! for the world will onward plod in time to come ; 
The soul still cry for its fleshly pod, in time to come; 
This skull thou seest so sprightly will be lying 
Under the foot of the potter trod, in time to come! 


47 
Dunya didi u har chih didi hich ast. 
Thou’st seen the world: what met thy sight is nothing 
Whate’er on eye or ear can smite is nothing. 
Th’ horizoned vastness of thy flight is nothing. 
The cell that cribs thy limbs at night is nothing. 


44 
Dar parda-i asrar kasi-ra rah nist. 
Through mystery’s veil we see no pathway tending, 
And human soul knows nought of that inwending. 


In the clay’s heart alone, man’s heart at rest is— 
Ah! that this riddle had as short an ending! 


304 
Maksud zi-jumla i afrinish maaim. 
Creation’s perfect plan and muster we are. 
In the eye of Heaven, its pearl of lustre we are. 
The world’s great orb is like a ring ; and, doubtless, 
The graven gem of its bezelled cluster we are! 
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Every dog has its day, says the wisdom of our ancestors: but 
if so, it would seem, to a logical mind, to follow that birds can 
hardly claim to rank as dogs at all; for they have never yet had 
their day, and to all appearance are never likely to have it. 
Every other great division of the animal kingdom has rejoiced 
in its era,—its ‘reign’ as the old-fashioned naturalists loved to 
call it, when it blossomed out into a perfectly Barnumesque pro- 
fusion of quaint monstrosities. There has been an epoch of big 
mollusks, an epoch of big fish, an epoch of big reptiles, and an 
epoch of big mammalian mammoths and mastodons. But the big 
birds have never yet had things all their own way, and as far as 
we can now see will never do any better, if so well, in the future. 
Even the poor despised amphibians—the frog, toad, and sala- 
mander group, which are neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring—have, nevertheless, known their high old time in due 
season, and had their laureate, who happens also to be at the same 
moment the laureate of Her Most Gracious Majesty, Victoria, 
Queen and Empress. Never can it be said that the triumphant 
primeval newts and tadpoles have died forgotten, like the brave 
who lived before Agamemnon, carent quia vate sacro. The vates 
sacer has duly sung of them, ‘A monstrous eft was of old the 
lord and master of earth; For him did his high sun flame, and 
his river billowing ran;’ while his name, according to more 
prosaic authorities, was Labyrinthodon or Chirotherium, and the 
marks of his big hands are duly impressed, as large as life, on 
the clay of Storton Hill, in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. 
Though his total size is ill ascertained, if we may judge this 
antique Hercules by his hand instead of his foot, he must have 
been a beast of very respectable dimensions, for his skull alone 
measures two feet broad by three feet long, which distinctly sug- 
gests a most fearsome and parlous salamander to meet alone on a 
dark night as one wandered about, on Lalage intent, in the 
Permian woodlands. 

But not so the birds. Their day of physical greatness has 
never come. And the reason is easy enough to discover, an you 
know the trick. The strong point of the bird is obviously flight. 
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Its element is the air. On dry land, or in the open waters, 
mammals and fish have clearly the pull over it. Birds, in other 
words, have been mainly developed for flight alone; and it is 
obvious at once to the meanest understanding that a very big or 
heavy bird would stand at immense disadvantages in the effort to 
fly, and would easily be distanced (over a T.Y.C.) by smaller and 
lighter competitors. As a matter of fact, indeed, all the biggest 
birds are either poor flyers or do not attempt to fly at all; and, 
as we shall see hereafter, they have almost invariably been deve- 
loped under special circumstances, where mammalian competition 
did not exist, or at least where it was reduced to its lowest and 
feeblest elements. Big birds, in short, are a substitute for 
mammals where mammals are not; or, at the very best, they still 
survive, by virtue of special adaptations, in competition with 
mammals, among a few outlying areas only, where they managed 
to get a firm foothold before the higher types had a fair oppor- 
tunity of migrating thither. 

The biggest of all really powerful flying birds are, I believe, 
the wandering albatross and the South American condor—for 
the roc I reject outright as worthy only of the most restricted 
Arabian and nocturnal ornithology. Seen on the wing, or even 
with the wings expanded merely, both these great existing birds 
have a most majestic and colossal appearance. But feathers in 
such cases are very deceptive: they make fine birds out of very 
small bodies. For example, our well-known little English swift, 
which looks so imposing in flight as it passes overhead with 
pinions poised, is hardly as big when plucked as a man’s top 
thumb joint, and weighs only half an ounce. So, too, the albatross, 
though its expanse of wing is said to exceed that of any other 
known bird, amounting sometimes to nearly ten feet from tip to 
tip, does not average in weight more than fifteen pounds, which 
is just exactly the poulterer’s statement for my last family 
Christmas turkey. As for the condor, while he spans from wing 
to wing some eight feet, his length from beak to tail is only 
three and a half, and I doubt if he would pluck into anything 
corresponding to his magnificent outer show—though I am bound 
to admit that I have never personally tried the unpleasant 
experiment. 

Yet here, at the very outset of this abstruse philosophical 
inquiry, we are met by a difficulty which, at first sight, seems 
quite insoluble. Almost all the biggest existing or extinct birds 
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are, or were, next door to wingless, And they are all among the 
most antique types of birds known to science or to the British 
Museum. Hence a hasty observer might be disposed to contro- 
vert our major premiss, and to deny that birds were originally 
developed at all on purpose for flying. He might say it was the 
nature of the fowls of the air to waddle ungracefully. But my 
readers and I are not, of course, hasty observers. We go to the 
bottom of things, and make all clear and taut and shipshape 
behind us before launching forth, Columbus like, upon the daring 

. sea of speculative biology. And therefore, we point triumphantly 
to the initial fact that every bird without exception, past, present, 
or future, is clothed in feathers. Now feathers are a modification 
of the skin-adjuncts (like scales or hair) produced with a definite 
view to the act of flying. Save for that act they have no raison 
@étre. Their model or standard is the wing-feather, a light 
shaft or quill, hollow in the centre, and fitted on either side with 
barbed plumes or downy processes, obviously intended to make a 
resisting surface which may aid the bird in its aerial progress, 
All other feathers, on whatever part of the body they may grow, 
are built, with modifications, upon this prime model, and so show 
the origin of the entire structure to be dependent on the primi- 
tive habit of flight. Even wingless or all but wingless birds are 
still feather-clad, and their feathers point back by no dubious 
signs, as we shall see hereafter, to flying ancestors. So, too, all 
birds, except the very degraded and wingless apteryx of New 
Zealand, have certain peculiarities of the air-tubes in the lungs, 
the air-cells, the air-sacs, and the air-cavities of the skeleton, 
which mark them out, in the very marrow of their bones, as 
essentially aerial animals. 

Moreover, the earliest known geological bird, the archzo- 
pteryx or lizard-tail, which is so much of a lizard that some very 
technical anatomists will not allow it to rank as a bird at all, has 
well-marked feathers, and was obviously intended for a flying 
existence. This is the manner of archxopteryx: it had a long 
tail, very like a reptile’s in form and size, but with feathers 
arranged in pairs on either side of it; it had fan-shaped wings, 
with two free claws at the end, the relics of the reptilian paw or 
hand; it had a foot like a modern bird’s adapted for perching; 
and it had teeth, unmistakable teeth, in its jaws, of a very lizard- 
like and antique character. Here we get preserved for us in 
outline an early intermediate link between reptile and bird; but 
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even this oldest known ancestor of the hawks and thrushes was 
already a true bird in those two most distinctive avian features, 
the possession of feathers, and the power of flight. Hence we 
may fairly conclude that modern birds which cannot fly, like the 
ostriches and emus, or which use their stunted wings as fins for 
swimming, like the very degraded aquatic penguins, are really 
degenerate descendants of flying ancestors, in whom, for one 
reason or another, the pinions have become atrophied from long 
disuse, or distorted by practice to subserve some other and newer 
function. } 

Birds, so far as we know at present, did not begin to make 
their appearance on this mundane scene at all till after the 
mammals had fairly set out on their career of development. 
Hence, in all the great continents, the feathered fowls found the 
terrestrial field already fully occupied, and had to content them- 
selves mostly with perching on trees and flying about in the air, 
where their wings and tails gave them, of course, a most distinct 
advantage. But it is the weak point of terrestrial mammals that 
those heavy beasts cannot cross even comparatively narrow stretches 
of open sea. Thus the insignificant strait known as Wallace’s 
Line (after the distinguished naturalist who first demonstrated 
its importance) has sufficed for centuries to keep the tigers and 
rhinoceroses of the Asiatic and Malay region from ever invading 
the happy hunting-grounds roamed over by the far earlier and 
simpler kangaroos and wombats of the Australian fauna. In 
oceanic islands, in particular—that is to say, islands which have 
never formed a part of any continent—terrestrial mammals are 
not found at all as indigenous residents; the very few species 
such isolated spots ever possess are recent introductions by the 
hand of man, like the pig in the Polynesian archipelagoes or the 
rabbits that now infest the Falkland Islands. Mammals stick en- 
tirely, under normal conditions, to the continental areas; and when- 
ever you find an island well-stocked with indigenous quadrupeds, 
you may be sure it once formed part of an adjacent continent. 

Here, then, was clearly a chance in life for the big birds to 
begin developing themselves. Now or never, said Nature. If 
the feathered type was ever to produce its mammoths or its 
mastodons, it must be on the spots which winged creatures could 
reach by flying, but where mammalian competition had no room 
to prevent the subsequent development of a comparatively big 
terrestrial species. 
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The case of that quaint and uncouth extinct creature, the 
dodo, will at once occur as an admirable illustration of the way 
in which these abstract principles work themselves out in actual 
practice. I need scarcely remind any intelligent schoolboy in 
this age of compulsory enlightenment that the dodo is a pigeon 
by family, and that it was entirely confined, during the period 
of its august existence, to one single and circumscribed spot, the 
island of Mauritius. Its history is therefore easy enough to 
reconstruct on evolutionary principles. Mauritius is a solitary 
voleanic island, very oceanic in type, and of antique origin; a 
mere mountain peak that overtops the waves at its extreme sum- 
mit; and the fact that it possesses no indigenous mammals, 
frogs, or newts, sufficiently proves it can never have been attached 
by land to Africa, or even to Madagascar, where lemurs and other 
antiquated mammalian beasts are very abundant. To this un- 
inhabited island, at some early date, enter a group of ancestral 
pigeon-like birds, who, once arrived there, found the field so 
entirely their own that they increased, and multiplied, and re- 
plenished the earth till they overran the whole place with their 
numerous descendants. But having now no need to fly, and no 
enemies to fear, they waxed fat and kicked, and grew careless in 
the process. Their wings atrophied from disuse, and they 
waddled about awkwardly on the ground with their ungainly feet, 
picking up (like the husbandman in the ‘ Georgics’) a too easy 
livelihood, till they developed into pigeons of truly obese and 
aldermanic proportions. ‘To be sure, viewed in the abstract, 
merely as animals at large, the dodos cannot be named in the 
same day with any of the real giants of continental areas; but 
viewed as pigeons, and with relation to so small an island as 
Mauritius, their growth may be regarded as quite gigantic. 

By and by, however, a day, of retribution came. Life in 
Mauritius was not to be all beer and skittles. When the dodo had 
strutted about long enough as monarch of all he surveyed on his 
remote island principality, gobbling right and left whatever 
seemed good to him, one fine morning a cannon boomed in the 
offing, and lo, the intrusive Dutchman arrived in his barque at the 
little port, bringing with him in his train dogs, cats, and pigs, 
which went wild at once, and soon ran riot in that rich southern 
brushwood. Then the dodo’s days were indeed numbered. Mam- 
malian competition had come to the fore at last. The Dutchman 
knocked over and cooked the astonished groundlings, deprived of 
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flight as they were, and slow of foot, with such Batavian assiduity 
that hardly a skeleton of the dodo now remains in any of our 
museums to give systematic naturalists a passing clue to the nature 
and affinities of the extinct pigeon. The cats and pigs helped 
in the slaughter by eating the defenceless eggs and callow young ; 
and half a century after the Dutchman came the dodo was as 
dead as Julius Czesar. 

That this is the true explanation of the dodo’s existence and 
mysterious disappearance from this vale of tears becomes quite 
evident when we remember that Mauritius contained several other 
species of wingless birds, now equally extinct; and that the 
neighbouring island of Rodriguez had a somewhat similar, though 
less degraded, big pigeon, with rudimentary wings, known as the 
solitaire, whose mortal remains, better understood and better 
preserved than his Mauritian ally’s, now grace the corridors of 
the Natural History Museum at remote South Kensington. 
Curiously enough, too, far away in the South Pacific, Samoa still 
harbours another similar bird of smaller size, the toothed pigeon, 
or didunculus, which is but a dodo on a reduced scale, inde- 
pendently developed from a probably similar ancestor to suit the 
special conditions of a distant Polynesian group. The fact is, no 
bird will take the trouble to keep up the habit of flight (which 
involves a very fatiguing muscular effort) unless it is compelled 
to do so by the constant presence of enemies, or the necessity for 
seeking its food (like the hawk and the eagle) poised in mid air. 
Indeed, the Samoan toothed pigeon gives us a very good example 
of the way these natural checks work, for it had almost become 
a confirmed groundling before the arrival of the white man; 
but since the introduction into the archipelago of rats, which 
ate its eggs and so threatened its very existence asa species, it 
has learned in time to avoid the unhappy fate of the dodo by 
building its nest and roosting upon high trees. Which shows 
the advantage of a thorough grasp of sound evolutionary and 
Darwinian principles. 

And now I hope the intelligent reader will plainly perceive for 
himself what are the conditions under which alone a race of 
gigantic birds can first be developed, and under which alone they 
can for the most part continue to thrive and to multiply. There 
must be, in the first place, absence of large terrestrial competitors, 
mammalian or reptilian; and there must be, in the second place, 
a sufficiently wide area at the disposal of the race to support a 
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Species of considerable proportions. Nobody, of course, could 
expect elephants to evolve themselves in St. Helena, or hippo- 
potamuses to spring spontaneous in the mountain torrents of 
Madeira and the Azores. And thus the essential conditions for 
the production of big birds can only be found in isolated lands of 
considerable extent, which have never been in connection with 
the great continents in recent times. As a matter of fact, 
indeed, we shall soon see that really gigantic birds of the first 
order—birds that might almost claim to rank in point of size 
with the great continental quadrupeds—have only been developed, 
so far as we at present know, in just two such areas: the moa in 
New Zealand, and the still more enormous and misshapen 
wpyornis in the island forests of primzval Madagascar. 

These very big birds, however, are themselves offshoots of the 
ostrich and emu tribe, by far the largest among extant feathered 
fowls; so that, in order to understand the evolution of the colossal 
extinct species,we must first understand the evolution of their living 
congeners. Now the ostriches and their allies are an immensely 
ancient group of birds; and their existing distribution over the 
outlying southern parts of all the continents is enough to make 
one suspect some odd little particulars of their previous history. 
For in Southern and Central Africa we find the true ostrich; in 
South America we come across those very similar long-legged 
birds, the rheas of the Pampas; in Australia, New Guinea, and 
the adjacent islands we find some nine or ten species of the stately 
cassowary (who, I will venture to add, has never been known save in 
popular poetry alone to stalk the plains of Timbuctoo); while in 
New South Wales we meet with the equally gigantic emu, and 
in New Zealand we light upon the apteryx, or kiwi. That is to say, 
in other words, the ostrich group are everywhere found in the 
southern tag-ends of the great continents, which are at the same 
time distinguished by the extreme poverty and very low grade of 
all their existing mammalian fauna. 

Geological history helps us to explain this strange distribution 
of the one surviving family of big birds. For we find in the record 
of the rocks that ancestral ostriches once spread uninterruptedly 
over the southern tropics, during the period when mammalian 
life was still feeling its way by slow stages through preliminary 
forms of kangaroos and opossums. Indeed, even written history 
here helps us a little; for the same encyclopedic schoolboy to 


whom I have already referred will doubtless remember that in 
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Xenophon’s time the true ostrich still roamed in Mesopotamia as 
it roams to our own day in the Arabian desert. But over the 
greater part of the world those go-ahead mammals, in their 
various forms of lion, tiger, bison, horse, deer, or rhinoceros, 
finally hunted down or eat out of house and home the running 
terrestrial birds, who could but ill compete with their more highly 
endued rivals. So in the end the ostriches and their kind were 
driven off into outlying insulated fragments of continent, like 
Australia and New Zealand, or into the corner end of South 
Africa and South America, which, as we now know, long formed 
exactly similar island continents. 

In these hermetically sealed regions, ostrich, emu, and 
cassowary had little to fear from the lowly pouched quadrupeds, 
or the sloths, ant-eaters, and other antique types with which alone 
they came into competition. Here, then, was the chance for the 
development and preservation of just such gigantic wingless 
land-birds as those which actually supply us to-day with the 
ostrich feathers of commerce. I do not mean to say that there 
may not have been big ancestral ostriches even before this sepa- 
ration of the various tribes to the four winds of heaven; I dare 
say there were. In geology it is always.dangerous to assert a, 
negative, for just at the moment when you think you have fairly 
proved your case, some beastly fossil or other is sure to turn up 
somewhere and refute, the theory you fancy you have made com- 
pletely watertight. Indeed, the large size of all the existing 
struthious birds (that’s what ornithologists call them ‘ for short’) 
looks as though they had developed the habit of bigness during 
the earlier days of their evolution, when mammals were still 
small and rare in the land, and the quadruped type had hardly 
yet begun to assert its final supremacy. But, be that as it may, 
it is at least certain that the ostrich tribe hold their own nowa- 
days mainly in those outlying countries where they are least 
exposed to mammalian competition. Though when once they 
had attained their present high adaptation to scouring desert 
plains or wide open pampas, they have shown in the sequel that 
they can battle for life bravely against zebras, gnus, antelopes, 
wild horses, and many other highly-evolved products of animal 
civilisation. In this respect, as in many others, they somewhat 
curiously resemble another very low group of desert animals, the 
camels, which, though of the humblest grade of ruminant 
development, have yet succeeded in living down numberless 
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higher types, in virtue of their special adaptation to desert 
conditions. 

The ostriches as a group (using the phrase in the widest 
sense, to include rheas, emus, cassowaries, and kiwis) may there- 
fore be regarded as to some extent degenerate descendants of 
flying birds, in whom the wings and all other organs that assist 
in flight have been reduced to the very lowest possible proportions. 
They have a flat breastbone, without any keel for the attachment 
of the useless wing-muscles; and they have very small wings, 
which are only of use as sails to assist them in running; but 
their legs are large, powerful, and almost disproportioned, and 
they can race faster than the swiftest horses. The feathers 
sufficiently prove, however, that they are descended from originally 
flying ancestors; while, at the same time, the very character 
which makes the plumes so valuable as decorative objects proves 
how thoroughly degraded their structure has become from the 
primitive purpose. For in ordinary feathers, especially those of 
the pinion, the barbs are fastened together by means of little 
cross-hooks, or barbules (as they are technically called), so as to 
afford a firm and compact surface for support in flying; but, in 
the ostrich kind, the plumes are pendant, loose, and downy, with- 
out any barbules to knit them together, and the pinions have 
degenerated into mere ornamental adjuncts, chiefly of use in the 
economy of nature as a means of support for court dressmakers. 

In the emus and cassowaries, again, the degradation of the 
feathering goes a step further: for among these very terrestrial 
birds the wings have no plumes at all externally visible, but only a 
few stiff horny shafts, like porcupine quills, the stumps or relics 
of disused quill-feathers. And over the body in general the 
feathers, which are double, are very stiff and hair-like, so as to 
form merely a shaggy coat or protection against the weather, with 
very little suggestion left of their original purpose as parachutes 
in flying. In the kiwi or apteryx, however, this tendency to 
degeneration in the feathery covering reaches its furthest point. 
The existing species fall far short of the cassowaries in size, never 
exceeding a height of two feet; but they are the most absolutely 
unbirdlike of living birds, having lost almost every trace of the 
flying habit and all that is implied in it. To look at, they 
seem like great balls of fluff, as innocent of fore-limbs as Miss 
Biffin herself. Their wings are reduced to mere abortive relics, 
and are so very small that even when you hunt close for them you 
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cannot find them without resorting to strong measures, and cutting 
up the bird to prove their existence. The plumage is wiry, much 
more closely resembling hair than feathers; it covers the body 
like a coat of thatch, and the whole aspect of the black, uncanny 
creature strangely recalls the ghost-like shape of many nocturnal 
forestine mammals. For the kiwis are essentially prowlers by 
night, of timid habits and reserved disposition; they live entirely 
on a light regimen of earthworms, which they grub up out of the 
ground with ceaseless effort and their long bills, and they can run 
as fast as most others of their family. No less than four distinct 
species of these extraordinary creatures live side by side to-day in 
New Zealand, where they move about like spectres in the dim 
twilight, hunting for food with their beaked snouts among the 
ferns and mosses. 

Now, such defenceless and timid birds, of so large a size, could 
never have managed to live on at all in any country where they 
would come into competition with higher types, or be hunted 
down by fierce and relentless carnivores. A single tiger would 
soon make short work of all the kiwis in existence. But New 
Zealand had never any indigenous mammals of its own at all; 
and at the present day, since civilisation, dogs, remingtons, and 
rabbits have invaded the island, the poor crouching kiwis are 
rapidly getting blotted out before the march of intellect and the 
spread of ball cartridges. There was a time, however, when even 
the gentle Maori was not known in New Zealand; and in those 
remote days the kiwis of the period had things all their own way 
in Brighter Britain, lording it, like the Laureate’s monstrous eft 
aforesaid, with supreme dominion over the entire archipelago. 
Under such circumstances, having no wolf or tiger to hunt them 
down, no rat, mole, or rabbit to take the bread out of their 
mouths by his superior wit or cunning, no wonder that the kiwis 
flourished exceedingly ; for so big did they grow in their island 
realm that the best of them developed at last into that truly 
colossal extinct form, the dinornis or moa. 

In structure the moa was in all important points a kiwi or 
apteryx, a descendant of much the same struthious ancestors as 
these skulking night-prowlers that still haunt the dense fern- 
brake of unreclaimed New Zealand. They had the same big legs 
and disproportioned thighs, the same four thick toes, the same 
squat skeleton, and probably also the same hair-like covering. 
But not being mere grubbers of worms and slugs, like the 
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degraded modern survivors of their kind, they went in for short 
bills, more after the fashion of an emu’s, while in some other 
particulars they stood a trifle nearer to their second cousins in 
New Guinea, the stately cassowaries. As to stature, the specimen 
moa in the British Museum stands eleven feet high in his stocking 
feet even in his skeleton; so that an ostrich by his side looks 
but a moderate figure. Here, if anywhere, the conditions really 
existed under which birds could show what proportions their type 
might reach when it tried its level best in the matter of 
magnitude. They had a fair field, and all in their favour. And 
the practical result was this gigantic ostrich, a giraffe among his 
kind, the biggest thing but one that the feathered race has ever 
attained to. 

The number and variety of the moas, too, shows no less than 
their size the exceptional nature of bird life at that time in the 
great Southern archipelago. As many as eleven distinct kinds of 
moa have been discovered in New Zealand, a fact which clearly 
proves the predominance of the type, and the open career it found 
provided there for its modest talents. The moas, in fact, ran riot 
over the islands. Their title there was none to dispute. They 
broke up into an immense variety of forms, the biggest of which 
were no doubt proud stalkers in the daylight, while the smaller 
and less successful kinds took the night duty, and learned to relish 
that diet of worms which alone has preserved them unexterminated 
into our modern period. 

For at last the moas received a serious check in their wild 
career. The genial Maori, cruising around in his war-canoe, dis- 
covered New Zealand; and, of course, he proceeded forthwith to 
devour the astonished moa, who had probably as little idea of 
either offensive or defensive strategy as his Mauritian contem- 
porary, the simple-minded dodo. So big and defenceless a creature 
in so small an area could not long hold out against the aggressive 
new-comer. The arrival of man was the death-warrant of the 
moa. His remains still exist in extraordinary abundance, scattered 
about loose on the surface of the ground, at the very spots where 
the enterprising Maori cooked and ate him. Many complete 
skeletons have been put together ‘ promiscuous-like’ from the 
miscellaneous bones, illustrating, says Mr. Wallace, various periods 
of growth in the moa’s life-history, from the merest chick up to 
the adult cock-ostrich. Nay, bits of skin even, with the feathers 
attached, have occasionally been found, as have also the huge eggs, 
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as big as kitchen boilers, with the monstrous embryo undecayed 
inside them. There is a chief's weapon in the British Museum, 
brought from New Zealand by Captain Cook, and containing some 
plumes which Mr. Bowdler Sharpe, a mighty man at bird-lore, 
believes to have belonged to our gigantic acquaintance. All 
these indications make it pretty certain to the candid enquirer 
that moas survived almost to our own day, and that their extermi- 
nation does every sort of credit to the Maori appetite. By far 
the greater part of the existing remains have been discovered 
among the recent ashes or embers of the native cooking-places. 

Biggest of all big birds, however, was the epyornis of Mada- 
gascar, ‘which was as much larger than the ostriches of the 
present day,’ says Mr. Sharpe, a little too freely, ‘as the latter 
birds are than the majority of birds now living.’ A®pyornis was 
a close kinsman of the moa, to whom he stood in somewhat the 
same cousinly relation that the mammoth stands to our existing 
elephants. He was, far and away, quite the biggest of known | 
birds, and his thigh bone alone, for size and massiveness, would 
do honour to a veritable mastodon. In all probability, epyornis 
could have bolted a baby at a gulp, ‘if so dispoged;’ and he 
could certainly have crushed a full-grown man, or even a pony, 
with one blow of his ponderous elephantine foot. But, in return, 
he was as clumsy and awkward as the elephant himself, and must 
have fallen a very easy prey to the first human hunters who came, 
on sport intent, to Madagascar. 

At first sight it may seem strange that so large a bird should 
have developed in the great African island rather than in Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, Australia, or New Guinea. The amateur 
zoologist may say with a superior smile that if he had been 
zepyornis he would certainly have selected some other and more 
congenial spot as the scene of his evolution. But see how 
differently nature manages these things from the amateur 
zoologist! The fauna of Madagascar is in reality of a very low 
type; and if the ostrich can live on and hold its own among 
giraffes, zebras, and camels in Sahara and Arabia, it is no wonder 
that the xpyornis had free room to develop among the skulking 
lemurs and primeval civets of those dense and half-unoccupied 
tropical forests. Besides, Madagascar is a single large compact 
island, affording much greater scope for an enterprising type than 
New Zealand or Tasmania ; its food-stuffs are more varied, and its 
productions generally richer; in short, it lays itself out to pro- 
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mote the evolution of a bigger animal than even the moa itself ; 
and in its palmy days it succeeded in producing a denizen worthy 
of it. Wherever there is a place vacant in nature you may be 
sure at least half-a-dozen candidates are ready at once to send in 
testimonials of their aptitude to fill it. 

And now I dare say the acute reader will fully perceive for 
himself why the day of big birds is over once for all, and why no 
rocs or hippogriffs are likely to develop in future, to shake the 
supremacy of our elephants, our rhinoceroses, our whales, and 
our rhinodons. Big birds belong essentially to the régime of 
isolation. They can only be evolved under conditions of more 
than Chinese or Japanese seclusion from the outer world. They 
are the most absolutely insular of all insular products. But they 
are out of harmony with the age of Morse and Edison. The penny 
post and the sixpenny telegram have dealt them their death- 
blow. Once let free communication with foreign parts begin, and 
the big birds, mere clumsy terrestrial makeshifts derived from 
aerial forms by insufficient modification, are inevitably doomed to 
destruction before the face of the better-adapted quadrupeds, to 
the manner born, who walk on four legs, erect and firm, in the 
open eye of heaven. The ostrich alone, by dint of its special 
adaptation to the conditions of desert life, has hitherto held the 
fort against the competing mammals of the great continents; and 
even the ostrich himself, in spite of his fine feathers, is daily 
becoming scarcer in his native haunts, and will soon survive only 
in the artificial preserves of the Cape and the Algerian Sahara. 
Gigantic birds are from the very first an anomaly—a twisting 
aside of a type all designed for lightness, airiness, and buoyancy, 
to meet the altered requirements of a running life under un- 
natural conditions. To-day they are more than an anomaly; 
they are an anachronism as well. Let once the true terrestrial 
model come fairly into the field, and dodo, moa, emu, and casso- 
wary must disappear like smoke from their accustomed hunting- 
grounds. The big bird tends more and more to survive only in 
the glass-cases of our European museums, and will soon be as 
extinct as the dragon and the unicorn, the common primrose and 
the unlearned lady. 
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MY TUTORSHIP. 


THE sleepy little town of, Beilangen wakes up for half an hour 
about mid-day. I had observed its habits, having been there 
three long summer days with nothing more pressing to do than 
to think what to do next. As the Postwagen comes slowly forth 
from its mews into the main street, and takes up its position in 
front of the post-office, every person who is sufficiently awake 
strolls at least as far as his doorway to watch it load and depart. 
A few of the more energetic draw near and stare at it, the women 
knitting, the men with their hands in their pockets. 

This day I was part of the stirring spectacle, for I was in my 
seat ready to start for Frankfort. Our Postwagen was constructed 
to stifle four persons inside, while it reserved the luxury of air 
for two passengers by the side of the driver. I had in the 
morning booked one of these outside seats, and as I sat aloft I 
was speculating on the chance of having for my neighbour a young 
fellow of about my own age who was standing not far off. 

I had been watching him for some minutes, and had just 
decided that he was possibly English, that he probably took life 
easily, and that he certainly had no interest whatever, for this 
day at least, in the coach or its journey, when he suddenly unsettled 
that part of my conclusion the evidence for which was apparently 
the strongest. Unobserved by me, an elderly gentleman had climbed 
into the vacant seat at my side. The young man came quietly for- 
ward, and in polite terms laid claim to it. The stranger took 
not the least notice of the suggestion, but continued to settle 
himself in comfort. The young man repeated his remonstrance, 
producing at the same time from his pocket an indefeasible title 
in a receipt which bore upon it the number of his seat. Nowa 
guttural language is admirably adapted to express linguistic rude- 
ness, but when the language is suppressed, so that mere guttura- 
lity (so to speak) remains, rudeness perhaps reaches its highest 
expression. The speech of the elder gentleman was non-articulate, 
but the sound forcibly declared his intention of pleasing himself 
as the more important of the two persons concerned. 

My young friend (for so, through human sympathy, I had 
begun to regard him) retired in profound silence, but I could see 
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he was not discomfited. When the driver appeared, he advanced 
and lodged a formal appeal. But the driver was by nature or 
circumstance an unjust judge. Unable to deny the validity of 
the receipt, he traversed the general merits of the case. Raising 
his voice to reach the bystanders, he explained that the elder 
gentleman was a frequent if not an immemorial passenger, and 
that they saw before them no less a man than Herr Goldfuss, one 
of the richest, and (consequently) one of the most worthy burghers 
of Frankfort, banker, councillor, ex-deputy, &. The voice of the 
people was naturally with the claimant in possession. The young 
man, in a beautiful but reprehensible spirit of meekness, sur- 
rendered. He swung a small portmanteau off the roof, singing 
out cheerily, ‘ No matter ; to-morrow will do as well for me.’ 

He was walking placidly down the street, when something 
roused the great banker at my side. Turning quickly round, he 
seemed at first about to bespeak the driver, then he looked wist- 
fully after his retreating rival, and finally, accomplishing a rapid 
descent, actually ran after him. I had heard of the simplicity 
and goodness of the German nature, but I confess that I was 
surprised to witness such a sudden revulsion. Here was a 
gentleman whose merits had by acclamation confirmed him in a 
seat which his own enterprise had secured, and he was unable to 
enjoy his triumph. He was melted by the forbearance of his 
adversary. Again I had miscalculated. Instead of placing, as I 
expected, a friendly hand upon his shoulder and pressing him to 
return, he made, to my surprise, a clutch at his luggage, and 
violently wrested it from his grasp. <A breach of the profound 
peace of Beilangen seemed inevitable, and the younger man was 
well built for hostilities. But his calm was imperturbable. He 
stooped down and for a moment critically examined the portman- 
teau, and then, raising his hat, walked quietly back and—took 
his seat. 

I think the elder had a vision of what was about to happen, 
for he made what haste he could. But he had to bring up his 
baggage. He now gratuitously made it evident to us that he 
was devoid of the sense of humour. Instead of accepting the 
event complacently, he stood below and spouted up a fountain of 
most inappropriate calumnies. The miscellaneous charges of 
being an Englishman, and an unmannered puppy, and an imbecile, 
passed without challenge. Once only, when accused of harbouring 
a felonious intent, the young man opened his lips, and answered 
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that he had already apologised for portmanteaus being so fatally 
alike, and he could say no more. As the driver did not see his 
way to interfere, and had not materials for a second speech, the 
wrathful banker, calumnious to the last, took a seat inside, in the 
oppressive company of three women and a baby, and the Post- 
wagen started. 

I need not say that this little interlude interested me in my 
companion. I had always admired the First Napoleon for his 
reputed gift of organising victory out of defeat, and I confessed 
to myself that I should have been quite unequal to that neat 
stroke of strategy. After we had enjoyed the zest of it, first 
separately and then together—for each had caught the other 
smiling to himself—we fell naturally into conversation. He was 
English, but having been partly educated in Germany, as I myself 
had been, he was no stranger in the land. After a while, as we 
grew more confidential, he told me that he began to fear he had 
bought his little triumph too dearly. 

‘I had really,’ he said, ‘not set my heart on getting my way, 
till the driver made it a question of personal merit. Then, of 
course, I knew he had been bribed, and I made up my mind to 
have the seat. I had already remarked a very brotherly likeness 
between our bags as they were lying together on the pavement, 
and just then the idea struck me of trolling for the old gentleman. 
There was no resisting it. I felt sure he would follow the bait. 
I caught him pretty neatly, but it is unfortunate, for I was just 
on my way to take a tutorship in his family. They are expecting 
my arrival this very evening. I have his letter in my pocket.’ 

‘And you knew him?’ 

‘Not till the driver proclaimed his name to the assembled 
populace. Then it was too late; the plan was matured. Stop— 
I’m not sure, but I think knowing him seemed at the moment 
to heighten the humour of it.’ 

We agreed that it was a very awkward situation, We began 
to moralise. 

‘ Now if, I suggested, ‘ you had been a polite young man, and 
not only, like the Athenians, had known what was due to age, 
but, like the Lacedzmonians, had practised it, how would the case 
then stand ?’ 

‘A hollow truce, I suspect, pending further encroachments. 
If I had given up just now and waited for to-morrow, there would 
not have appeared in my gracious manner, when I rejoined him 
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at Frankfort, the smallest sign that I had ever set eyes on him 
before. He would not have reminded me. So we should have 
started fair, with a slight balance in my favour. But now it is I 
that have offended. Men don’t like being mated in one move by 
a gambit. What do you think? Could I disguise myself—dye 
my hair—stain the ruddy beauty of my complexion ?’ 

He took the letter from his pocket, and passed it to me to 
read. There it was certainly ; he was expected by Herr Goldfuss 
that very evening. He was to live in his house. His pupil was 
to be a boy of fifteen, the only son at home, to whom he was to 
impart the English language and its highworthy literature. 

The terms were generous, and there was a friendly tone in 
the letter which seemed a promise of good treatment in every 
respect. I was commenting on these advantages when he stopped 
me suddenly by saying that he had an inspiration. Would I take 
his place as tutor? The idea seemed to me at the moment so 
grotesque that I laughed outright. The laugh evidently vexed 
him, for he hastened to add, in the tone of apology, that ideas 
always smote him so suddenly that he sometimes forgot to feel 
his way before giving them utterance. It had struck him that 
possibly I might be one who held himself above a tutorship, so I 
began to discuss the question with him seriously. In the interval 
he had quite decided that he neither could nor would present 
himself at that house in Frankfort. The post then was ruled 
vacant. In respect of qualification we found by comparison that 
we two were interchangeable almost absolutely at par, as the only 
proviso which Herr Goldfuss had laid down was that his tutor 
should be a well-educated English gentleman, and be familiar 
with the German language. Therefore I was a fit and proper 
person to assume the post. Lastly I reflected (but this within 
myself) that to live for a month at free quarters would undoubtedly 
solve a difficulty which had caused me some perplexity. So the 
upshot of it was that I accepted the proposal unconditionally. 

Now I dare say it may be in the evil thoughts of many that 
this was a very wicked conspiracy of ours. All I can say in 
deprecation is this. We were unaware that in any country it is 
an illegal act to accept a tutorship which has not been offered to 
you. I must also explain that I had not at the time read that 
remark of Viola’s, the profound truth of which I fully recognise now. 


‘ Disguise, I see thou art a wickedness 
Wherein the pregnant enemy does much.’ 
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Notwithstanding, it were foolish to deny that the frolicsome spirit 
of adventure was present with us at the hearing of the case, sitting 
in banco with us, and making suggestions unfavourable to the 
gravity of our judicial tribunal. I might even go farther and 
admit that the brilliancy of the idea charmed us the more as we 
turned it about and looked at it under various lights. 

There were now certain practical questions to be considered. 
We were bound to exchange names. This was soon effected. I 
parted with mine—Geoffrey St. John—the more cheerfully because 
it was a name that the German mind was unable to assimilate, 
and I had found it in that country a great encumbrance; and he 
lent me his—Walter Brandt—which was much more convenient 
for international use. We did not forget to transfer card-cases 
also. I did not so clearly gain by the next exchange, but it was 
quite necessary. I had a ‘presentation’ watch (modesty forbids 
my describing the occasion) bearing my crest and name con- 
spicuously engraved upon it. The new Geoffrey St. John at first 
stoutly refused to possess this memorial, even for the month which 
we assigned in our thoughts as the uttermost limit of the period 
during which our masquerade was destined to last, but I insisted 
that it passed by inheritance with the name, and was too obvious 
a proof of identity to remain in strange hands. As I was inexorable 
on this point, he gave in. I did not fear being betrayed by my 
linen, that common informer, for having discovered by induction 
that laundresses are illiterate, I had long since given up inscribing 
my name on my apparel, and had adopted instead a hideous but 
striking device in marking-ink, which better denoted my per- 
sonality. 

As our journey drew near its close we began to cast about for 
secret ways of meeting and communicating. It was resolved that 
the Poste Restante was a tried and a trusty institution worthy of 
support. Resolved further, that as to meetings we were to find 
or make our opportunities as we might; while as to greetings, 
in the market place or any other resort of men, they must be 
strictly forsworn. 

When we all descended together with our baggage at the 
post-office my composure was severely tried. My friend advanced 
towards my patron, saying as he gravely saluted him, ‘ Worthy 
sir, I find that this gentleman is a member of your family. I 
have ventured to charge him with my apologies to you in so far 
as they are due.’ Thereupon he handed him my card, and bowing 
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with timid politeness to me, walked away. The banker tore the 
card angrily through, and flung it on the pavement. Then he 
turned to me for an explanation. I conceived that after his 
violence towards the card it would have been indelicate on my 
part to press upon him the apology with which (by hypothesis) I 
was charged, and I therefore merely uttered the name ‘ Walter 
Brandt.’ 

The object of my friend’s demonstration had been, as I quickly 
perceived, to cover my advance. I was duly grateful for the 
escape it afforded me from the necessity of alluding to the events 
of the afternoon ; but how far Herr Goldfuss believed that I had 
really ranged myself on his side in the quarrel, and that out of 
consideration for the honour of the family, I could not tell. He 
gave me a most friendly welcome, and took me at once under his 
protection in quite a fatherly manner. 

That evening, before I retired to my room, no ceremony had 
been omitted which could make my installation complete. I was 
the tutor in a family. The dream of such a transformation had 
been so far from my morning thoughts that I had to sit down 
and carefully account for myself. How much of myself had I 
parted with? How much remained? I was most certainly not 
in the habit of changing my profession at an hour’s notice. For 
seven years I had been an officer of engineers, and for the four 
years previous had thought about little else than how to become 
one. I had not resigned the service, or deserted, and yet here I 
was what I—or certainly we—should a fortnight before have been 
calling ‘a poor devil of a tutor.’ I fancied the news of it reaching 
the mess-room. Then immediately it struck me how accurately 
the practised intelligence of the corps, after the first burst of 
incredulity had subsided, would guess the true reason. And I 
sorrowfully admitted to myself that it was indeed disease of the 
purse which mainly had induced me to seek the shelter of this 
house as a convalescent’s home. Fortunately, I reflected, the 
malady was not chronic. The truth (which should be told as a 
warning to others) was shortly this. Having two months’ leave, I 
had taken my father’s advice and come abroad, and a special 
reason connected with my profession had directed me to Germany. 
The cheque which had accompanied the advice was calculated to 
bear me bravely for two months. But in the course of one 
disastrous evening at Homburg nearly four-fifths of its total 
amount was absorbed. It is true that the great quicksand which 
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formerly existed at Homburg has been removed; but there are 
spots, hardly distinguishable by the eye, where the soil is still 
absorbent. I had suffered a serious reverse; I was not however 
utterly beaten, but only (as I have described myself at Beilangen) 
thinking what to do next. My original intention had been to 
spend part of my holiday in the Black Forest and the remainder 
in Frankfort. I had to resign altogether the thought of the 
Forest, which I did with a heart-wasting sigh, and having no 
other place in mind I let myself drift towards Frankfort. Drifting 
has its dangers. I had been caught by an eddy and flung up upon 
a bare tutorship. But, victim as I felt at that moment to the 
whirligig of fate, I could not in my heart accuse it, coming at 
such an opportune time. So I took ‘fortune’s alms’ with a good 
grace, and determined that I would do this novel outpost duty 
to the best of my ability, and above all with military composure. 

It did not take me long to discern that I was stationed in a 
delightful family. It was difficult to believe that Herr Goldfuss 
was the same man who had made the angels weep, and young 
men laugh, at Beilangen. He was a magnate accustomed to his 
own way, and it was written on his face that he might be impe- 
tuous if thwarted, but in family life he showed no sign of selfish- 
ness or ill-temper. Towards his daughter, who guided the house, 
his ways were most gentle, though their discourse together was 
full of life and spirit. He denied her nothing, not even the last 
word. The young boy Friedrich, my pupil, shared with her his 
father’s fondness, and might have been spoilt if he had not been 
of good stuff. He and I became friends at first sight. He was 
joyous and open-hearted as well as intelligent, and had received 
a most liberal endowment of good looks. My tutorial duties were 
sheer pleasure. We rose early and took a brisk ride together. 
After breakfast we worked with such good will that he promised 
soon to lay up a very useful store of English, the success of my 
system, I imagine, being greatly due to the fact that I invariably 
passed quickly, and without discussion, over grammatical difficul- 
ties. After an early lunch, we were free of each other, but it 
was seldom we did not, from choice, fleet the afternoons toge- 
ther. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the boy’s companionship. Yet, curiously 
enough, it was through him that I first came to feel the incon- 
venience, and, as time went on, the discredit, of personating in 
that house another character than my own. Friedrich had an 
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elder brother, who was away on duty with his regiment, and this 
stirred in him an eager desire to learn all about military life. 
Arms, accoutrements, rank, drill, tactics, fortification, all power- 
fully mterested him, and his curiosity turned continually to me 
for enlightenment. Pleased as I should have been to gratify his 
enthusiasm, I was of course obliged to answer after the manner 
of an ignorant civilian. One day I suppose I had over-acted the 
part, for after having in vain tried to extract from me some infor- 
mation about the ways of life amongst English officers, he gave 
up in despair, saying reproachfully, ‘Then don’t you know any at 
all?’ The fact being that I knew at this time very few men who 
were not in the service, I suddenly realised what a false traitor I 
was. I had not expected to be led to disavow myself so com- 
pletely, and it would have been a relief to me at that moment to 
throw off my disguise. 

Our evenings were passed in the happiest fashion. The 
banker left quite behind him all cares of business, and enjoyed 
with single heart the refined pleasures of his home. We were 
generally alone. He passionately loved music, and his daughter 
gave him liberally of the best. The very memory of those even- 
ings has a rare charm for me. She knew by heart more sympho- 
nies and sonatas than I was at all aware that the broad world 
contained, and she would not own to knowing them at all until, 
as she said, she could read them in the dark. So the lamps were 
hidden behind screens in the back room, while we sat or lay in 
twilight, letting sweet music steal into our ears. I got much 
playful praise for my power of listening, but I have always 
noticed that men get the most praise for doing that which they 
most delight in. 

Meanwhile I did not lose sight of my friend and namesake. 
He had very soon found employment, and decided to stay in 
Frankfort. His easy temper and thorough good-nature, no less 
than his singular swiftness of mind, made his society always agree- 
able to me. Little notes, Poste Restante, kept us in touch, and I 
not unfrequently looked in upon him at his lodgings. I had, 
however, forgotten him for two or three days, when a critical 
meeting took place. It was the banker’s birthday, and we were 
to celebrate the evening of this high festival at the Palmengar- 
ten. There happened to be that night a more than usually good 
selection of music, and we had chosen our table in a shaded 
corner at the right critical distance from the orchestra, and were 
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prepared to sup royally. The banker had withdrawn for a few 
minutes to give directions within, when I saw my namesake 
approaching with a waiter in attendance. What their brief 
dialogue imported I could not catch, but the waiter laid a cover 
for him at our private table, and there my friend, with a grave 
general salutation, seated himself. I confess I felt inwardly 
incensed at his coolness, but outwardly I gave no sign. The 
banker soon returned, and finding him there looked quickly 
towards me, and asked me, courteously but coldly, if I had invited 
this new guest. I answered that I certainly had not. Then 
summoning a waiter, ‘ Pray at once remove,’ he said, ‘ that plate 
from our table, and ask that gentleman to withdraw.’ My friend, 
still keeping his seat, strove to explain, but failed to command 
an audience. The banker was willing to ignore him, but it takes 
two not to make a quarrel. Perhaps if the waiter had been more 
prompt, the strife might have been foreclosed, but unfortunately 
Herr Goldfuss was not patient, and flung the intrusive plate to 
some distance on the grass. At this my friend, who had been 
hitherto imperturbable, quite lost his self-control. 

‘An insult!’ he cried. ‘You think, perhaps, that your age 
protects you; then let your son see to it’—at the same time 
striking me across the cheek with the glove he held in his hand. 

I was on my feet in an instant, prepared to follow him as he 
walked slowly from the table to a spot a few yards distant. The 
banker laid a firm hand on my shoulder. 

‘I forbid you,’ he said, ‘as if you were my son, to take up my 
quarrel. Iam entitled to go so far. Explain, and if after that 
he thinks fit to strike you, act for yourself.’ 

I followed my assailant, and we walked to a secluded part of 
the garden in silence, for I was too angry and too much puzzled 
to speak. When we were quite alone—‘ O man of little guile,’ 
he began, ‘ why drive me to such fatal extremity? Could I give 
a broader hint that I wanted to speak to you? A very small 
shift on your part would have managed it before the old fire- 
eater came back. After that no way was left to me but the way 
of violence. Of course it did occur to me to walk off with his 
daughter, and pretend I took her for my sister; that I knew 
would draw him away, only I couldn’t see the next move. How- 
ever, here you are, that’s the point. I sent a messenger to you 
at the house about an hour ago, and learnt you were supping 
here. Now to business. An awkward thing has occurred. A 
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fellow lodger in my house has had his jewellery and purse stolen 
from his room. This all happened yesterday, when I was away. 
On my return this evening, my landlady let out that the police 
had been good enough to interest themselves in my private lair 
and personal belongings. You remember the banker’s letter 
which I showed you that day on the coach? Well, that was still 
in the pocket of my dust-coat, and being addressed to Walter 
Brandt, it no doubt gave a touching interest to this Mr. St. John 
as evidently a gentleman with an alias. Anyway, they took a 
copy of that letter, and, as a matter of course, will show it. to- 
morrow to Herr Goldfuss, and ask questions. Now you understand, 
perhaps, why I was bound at any risk to see you this evening.’ 

I did very clearly understand. I tried to realise the exact 
dimensions of the dilemma, and to invent, if possible, some means 
of avoiding so unpleasant a revelation of our little plot. But his 
plan was ready before I had even started mine. 

‘What folly it was!’ he was muttering to himself, ‘not to 
hand over that letter originally ; of course it had no business in 
my possession.’ Then, turning quickly to me—‘ And that’s the 
point to pivot on, don’t you see? What we have to do is to pro- 
vide Herr Goldfuss with a neat and crisp explanation of how that 
letter came into my hands. I see it all! Why, it’s just the very 
document that would be wanted to prove to a stranger like myself 
that you are not his son. I challenge you as a Goldfuss, you 
hand me the letter to show you are only the tutor; nothing more 
natural, though I’m afraid I can’t take credit for having foreseen 
all that when I struck you.’ 

This seemed to be a parry to the thrust, and we agreed that 
the letter should arrive with some ceremony in the morning. So 
we parted, but not before he had offered me his apology. 

‘ Now, sir, let me ask pardon for my unmannerly blow. It 
was, I assure you, as misplaced as it was unpremeditated. But if 
you can’t forgive it, only say how much of my heart’s best blood 
you require, and the precise quantity shall be measured out.’ 

I was still, as I walked back to the table, profoundly troubled 
by this incident, my regret not being lessened by the thought 
that it involved me deeper and deeper in treachery towards those 
who trusted me absolutely as a friend. And I felt heartily 
ashamed of myself to see real anxiety in their eyes as they sought 
to discover from my look if it was peace or war. I was, neverthe- 
less, obliged to play out my part in the sorry farce. 

30—2 
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‘It is all smoothly arranged,’ I said. ‘He knows now who I 
am.’ Then, turning to the good banker with a smile, I added, 
‘And he did not think fit, sir, to challenge me on my own 
merits.” 

‘I wish he had,’ was the reply—not of the banker, but of 
Adelaide—‘ but no, I am wrong to say that, for it is noble in you 
not to resent a mere mistake.’ 

Alas for my nobility! it stood just then upon slippery 
ground. However, I tried hard to make us all forget this un- 
timely interlude, and conversation soon flowed with its customary 
cheerful ripple. Once Friedrich broke out, ‘I wish it had been 
really Albert here instead of Mr. Brandt.’ Once again, as we 
walked homeward, a clear low voice noiselessly dropped the words 
* Assure me that all danger is over.’ I gave the assurance, and no 
word more was said about it that night. 

In the morning I received the suspected letter ‘ returned 
with thanks,’ and under the same cover a formal apology such as 
any gentleman might accept. The banker also received a letter 
which he tossed across the table to me: 

‘Under circumstances sufficiently known to you, I purposely 
affronted a gentleman in your company last night. I have since 
had in my hands an autograph letter of yours, written to the 
gentleman then about to accept a tutorship in your family, from 
which it clearly appears that you have no son at home who is of 
age to take up a quarrel in your behalf. As the gentleman whom 
I struck is generously inclined to accept my explanation and apo- 
logy, I consent in my turn to overlook the rudeness of your 
conduct.’ 

Adelaide read the letter after me, and as she laid it down 
looked at me for a few moments with a smile of approval in her 
honest grey eyes, which I blushed to think I fell so lamentably 
short of deserving. 

I could not help reflecting that, dashing as was my friend’s 
attack, there was a weak point in his defences. If the police 
followed up the evidence closely, the alibi of the letter would 
not be completely proved, for they had taken a copy of it at six 
o'clock, while the quarrel, which was the presumable occasion of 
placing it in my friend’s hands, did not take place until full two 
hours afterwards. It was unlikely, however, that they would 
cross-question Herr Goldfuss. His simple assurance that the 
tutor, Walter Brandt, was actually in his family, and that he was 
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aware that the letter in question had been in Mr. St. John’s pos- 
session, would be accepted as satisfactory, and he would naturally 
have no desire to sow gossip-seed gratuitously by talking of the 
scene at the Palmengarten. It fell out as I expected. The 
police were satisfied, and there the matter ended. 

The incident above related brought me no little discomfort of 
mind. I had been just able, thanks to my friend’s adroitness, to 
steer through without saying a word which was not textually true. 

sut I was conscious that as a sleeping partner I was responsible 
for transactions which were not pure white. I began to feel that 
I ought not to remain where I was. Even as a frolic this mas- 
-querade would be mean and disloyal enough. But pure frolic it 
was not, for here was I living on it and drawing pay under false 
colours. I wondered how I could have so missed the plain path of 
honour. Yet on the other hand could I face exposure? When 
lately it seemed imminent I had most vividly realised the irre- 
trievable disgrace it would bring upon me. To be looked upon as 
‘an adventurer and an impostor! To be found to have been acting 
in secret concert with one whom openly I disowned! To have 
been helping him (if nothing worse) in making a fool of a man 
who had shown me nothing but kindness! I saw myself, sternly and 
without a word, thrust off by Herr Goldfuss, who was a man likely 
to take the short way in dealing with duplicity. I heard mysel 
‘denounced by Friedrich in that inexact but forcible language 
in which boys express their sense of wrong. But there was con- 
demnation which I dreaded far worse. I should be judged un- 
heard, and sentenced in silence, by one whose judgment was 
more righteous than theirs, as well as more generous and gentle. 
This would be hard to bear; nay, it would be intolerable to one 
who believed, as I did, that she would all the while be yearning 
to know what plea could be raised in my defence, and longing for 
the power to reverse her sentence in open court. I could not, it 
‘is true, accuse myself of one disloyal thought since I had crossed 
that threshold. The single fault to which I could plead guilty was 
that of having originally consented to a disguise. But this first 
thoughtless act had entailed others yet more questionable. I 
‘could not excuse them to my most lenient self,—how then to 
‘others? I gave it up ; and finally I resolved to remain where I 
was until my two months’ leave should expire, and then at the 
instance of ‘ urgent private affairs,’ to return to my duty. 
This I accepted simply as the due penalty ; and it brought me 
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some consolation to reflect that it was no light one. I should be- 
forbidden ever to allude to this escapade, a humiliating veto to one 
whose private journal had hitherto lain fairly open to his friends. 
I must forget the very happiest hours which my days of life had 
known, and hide myself from those who had made them the 
happiest. Nevertheless it must be. Better this than to be 
ignominiously cast out. In a few weeks I would steal quietly 
away, and in the meantime try to be as much myself as a 
changeling could safely venture. 

The knowledge that the end was near made me dismal 
enough when alone, but I think it made me prize the more the 
happy companionship that yet remained tome. Just then a new 
phase of Adelaide flashed upon me which had hitherto been 
obscured. I had by this time established the reputation of being 
a careful horseman, and Herr Goldfuss asked me, as a favour, to 
take his daughter under my charge in the morning rides, which 
had been, before her elder brother had left home, her daily 
delight. At home she was thoughtful and sedate. On horse- 
back she became high-spirited and joyous, and would have been 
a wild bird in flight if I had not been a steady falconer. She 
soon became obedient enough to discipline, when once she saw 
that I had not assumed a merely nominal command. Still it was 
no part of my duty to check her merry spirit. Friedrich, it is 
true, had most to bear from her raillery, but I did not escape. On 
the contrary, I had to learn that obedience to command was, in 
civil life, compatible with the highest liberty of the subject. 
Perhaps she felt in the freshness of the morning air that the day 
had not yet begun, with its demure occupations and regulated 
movements. Rather I liked to believe that during our rides she 
went back four or five years to the blithe-hearted freedom of her 
girlhood. And her looks bore out the fancy. A fresher colour 
came into her cheek, and a gayer light into her serious eyes. 
Even her hair now and then claimed its native liberty without 
rebuke. It was a charming picture, seen for an hour under the 
morning light. And then to watch, half an hour after our return, 
her entrance into the breakfast-room. The girl Adelaide had 
vanished ; Adelaide the woman came back to guide the house ; and 
either was as natural as the other. 

About a week before the date which I had fixed in my own 
mind for my return to England, it was announced to me, late one 
morning, that a messenger was below wishing to speak with me. 
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He bore a note from my friend summoning me to his lodgings 
that afternoon ‘ alive or dead.’ 

I went. My friend, with a dejected air, called my attention by 
a sweep of the hand to two letters and a tin box, which had arrived 
for me from England. The letters caused me no surprise, as I 
was in constant communication with the mother country, which 
had been all along instructed to address me at my friend’s 
lodging. I was wondering which to open first, when he broke 
forth into an impassioned appeal :— 

‘Give me my old familiar self again. I’m weary of this dis- 
tinguished stranger. Ye powers! is it not enough that I am 
worshipped, aye, have been even slightly moistened by maternal 
tears, for having saved a fellow’s life whom I had never seen or 
heard of ? Must I also be summoned to the tented field to 
marshal foreign hosts, and bestride the fiery war-horse who 
snorteth and swalloweth the earth? St. John, I abjure thee. 
Thou art too renowned! Restore me to my lowly friend Brandt.’ 

‘Do be sane one moment,’ I exclaimed, ‘and tell me in Queen’s 
prose what all this means.’ 

‘ Then, simply, that I can’t stand this any longer. Listen to 
this note, written this morning in this very apartment, the writer 
(so far as observed through a key-hole) an elderly man in glitter- 
ing raiment, and of a most benign countenance. By good fortune 
I heard him, as he came up the stairs, discourse to the landlady 
how he had known me and my father in England six long years 
ago. Immediately it struck me that I had not in stock a reason- 
able watertight excuse for having grown in six years from a tall 
dark youth into a light man of middle height; so I retired to my 
bedroom for a while to think it over. As, however, he seated 
himself at the table and began to write, I even let him finish, 
and so depart. Here is what I found:— 

<< How is this, dear lad ? So long in Frankfort without coming 
tome? Butit may be afterall you are not to blame, as I have been 
away. The review is to-morrow and I count on your assistance. 
You dine with us after. The Conference will be on the two follow- 
ing days. On Monday we go into camp and you will remain on 
my staff. Come to the barracks in uniform to-morrow morning 
at ten o’clock. I will send a charger for you.—Von STOLZFELD.” 

‘ Now there is an invitation! Fancy me on a charger, armed 
cap-d-pie, setting squadrons in the field !’ 

I could not stop to explain this note—indeed, I wanted more 
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light on it myself, and hastily turned to the two letters from 
England. The one was from my Colonel, giving me a fortnight’s 
extension of leave, in order to be present at the summer 
manceuvres of a German army corps. The other was from my 
father, a long letter which required careful reading between the 
lines ; but at length the whole situation became clear. 

‘Now then,’ I cried, ‘I am ready to expound. We shall want 
all our wits, I can tell you, to get clear out of this jungle; and to 
set you on the track I must first recall a few facts. Enter 
Prologue. When I met you at Beilangen I was drifting towards 
Frankfort. I told you I was in the engineers, but I didn’t 
tell you that my object in coming here was partly professional. 
You know that in field-engineering these Germans go ahead, 
and I wanted to see some of their notions. A Military 
Science Conference was to be held in Frankfort this summer to 
discuss new ideas and inventions, and through General von 
Stolzfeld, who is in command here, I had the rare chance of being 
invited. Six years ago this General (then Major) von Stolzfeld 
was a guest of my father’s at our place in the country. I had 
that summer got my commission, and the Major took me up very 
warmly. He has often inquired after me since, and so when I 
was coming abroad my father let him know that I should be 
passing through Frankfort about the time of the Conference, and 
it was understood that I was to be, in some way, his guest. I 
was first going for a month or two to the Black Forest, but that I 
had to give up. I heard that the General was away from his 
command here for a time, which was lucky, for I could not of 
course have called upon him in the person of you. Indeed only 
yesterday I felt sure of getting safe back to England before he 
should know of my having been here. But my excellent father 
in his zeal has countermined me. Here he has been correspond- 
ing behind my back with the General, and between them both, 
after all my burrowing, it is I that am hoisted into the air. But 
now for the box.’ 

It is almost needless to say that it contained my uniform. 

When the whole programme was revealed in its completeness, 
we sat down, my friend and I, and stared blankly at each other 
for some seconds. 

‘What on earth am I to do ?’ 

The question was addressed rather to the listening universe 
than to him, but he couldn’t tell that. 
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‘Do? Write a line to old Goldfuss to have your traps packed 
and sent here. There’s a spareroom. We'll change names again 
to-night going to bed ; it will come in quite naturally as part of 
the undressing.’ 

‘Quite impossible!’ I returned. ‘ After I have been treated 
like a son of the house? No, I cannot end this acquaintance 
with quite as light a heart as I began it. I am ashamed of the 
deception I have already practised. My mind is made up. Ina 
few days I return to England, and, once away, they will never see 
or hear of me again. I have vowed to heaven they shall never 
know what a miserable impostor I have been; though heaven 
only knows what it will cost me to keep that vow.’ 

A sudden change came over my friend in look and voice. 
‘And why,’ he said gently, ‘did you give me no hint of this 
before ?’ 

‘Part of the general falseness, I suppose,’ I answered gloomily. 

He stood for some minutes at the window looking down upon 
the street. Then turning slowly round and looking me earnestly 
in the eyes he said, ‘Telemachus, listen to the counsel of the aged. 
Break that vow to heaven. Declare yourself at once, cost what it 
may.’ 

‘I will not,’ I replied. ‘For me the only way back to self- 
respect is simply to pay the fitting penalty to the full. I have 
thought it over more deeply than you imagine. You see, you do 
not know them, cannot tell what I owe to them.’ 

‘I understand. But remember I gave this advice; it isa long 
way better than your remedy. Well, now we shall have to see 
how we can baffle the General. What story can we offer him 
worthy of his acceptance ?’ 

This instant return to cynicism jarred like a false chord. I 
think I was disappointed that he did not try to shake my resolve, 
though it had been most deliberately formed, and never was more 
firmly fixed in my mind than at that moment. The word ‘ baffle’ 
particularly irritated me. It assumed that I was going to cheat 
this kind old friend, and, what was worse, commit myself to a 
whole romance of pitiful lies when I got home, to delude my 
father and my Colonel. I paced the room. No honest way 
seemed open. At length, of the two before me, I chose what 
seemed to be the less tangled path. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘I can’t dothat. Go to the review I will. Any- 
way, it will be my last act of imposture. The camp-out I can 
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fairly decline: that was an afterthought to which I am in no way 
bound. But I won’t baffle the General, that I swear.’ 

My friend was really relieved by this decision. He stood 
ready to come to my rescue, and would probably have brought me 
off in triumph. But he was honestly grieved at the trouble in 
which his brilliant manceuvres had already involved me—troubles 
the nature of which his quick instinct pretty accurately divined. 

‘ You are right,’ he assented, ‘though I don’t quite see how 
you are going to manage it. Meantime, may I beg of you not to 
spend all your pity on yourself? Have an ear for my woes, which 
are yet to tell. 


Messmate, hear a brother traitor sing the dangers of deceit. 


A few evenings ago I was in the billiard-room of yon hotel. My 
companion, to whom I am known only as St. John, addressed me 
across the table. In an instant that potent name raised the fiend 
in the form of a youngster of seventeen, who had been watching 
our game. He came up to me. 

*< Are you Captain St. John, of the engineers ?” 

‘I nodded. 

‘« My name is McIrvine; I am the brother of the man whose 
life you saved.” 

‘I was on the point of asking sympathetically when and where 
this happened, but, checking myself, I told him how happy I was 
to make his acquaintance. He followed me into the hall; told 
me his mother was upstairs,—that it would be a never-ending 
pleasure to her if I would but come up,—that she worshipped the 
very name of St. John,—and that she was going to seek me out 
the very first thing on her return to England, but had been abroad 
the last twelve months for her health. I took out my watch to 
support me in the opinion that I was already more than half an 
hour late for an important engagement. Fatal indiscretion! The 
nimble eye of that youth was on it. “ We heard,” he cried, “ that 
the officers of the ship gave youa watch. Isthatit? MayI 
look at it?” To please him, and gain time for myself, I took off 
the reward of bravery and handed it to him. He read the inscrip- 
tion, and without more ado bounded up the stairs, watch in hand, 
erying out that he must show it to her, and adding maliciously 
from the first landing that I should have to come up and fetch it. 
It was no use being angry, so I put a good face on it and went up. 

‘Oh! my friend, the protracted agony of that interview! How 
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many times did I wish that I had left her son to die. It wasn’t 
the humiliation of taking credit for what I hadn’t done. Never 
think that. Our exchange gave me aright to all your heroism 
for the time being, but, confound it, I had to find out bit by bit 
what it was I had heroically done. When at last I knew for cer- 
tain that I had dived for him in and out of a shoal of sharks off 
Bermuda, then, indeed, I was able to echo her devout thanks that 
we were both saved. But Iam really at heart sorry for her. In 
England she will follow you up, to discover that she wept upon 
the wrong man’s shoulder; but say what you can for me, Tell 
her that I honestly handed over to you this ring, which she gave 
me to keep for her sake.’ 

So there was at least one comic scene in our Tragedy of Errors 
over which we were entitled to a hearty laugh. Before parting it 
was settled that I should be there early the next morning to get 
into my uniform. The war-horse was to be there for me shortly 
hefore ten o’clock. 

In the morning everything fell to my wish. At our early 
breakfast Herr Goldfuss announced that he was going to drive 
Adelaide into the country to spend a day with his sister. Fried- 
rich was of course going to the review. I quietly remarked that 
it was a good opportunity for me to call upon an old friend of my 
father’s. The boy’s disappointment found vent in a cutting 
speech. 

‘ That’s only an excuse to get out of looking at soldiers; you 
know you hate them. What fun if your father’s friend is going, 
and makes you go with him after all.’ 

I replied audaciously, ‘ He’s certain to go, Friedrich ; he’s the 
general in command. He’ll make me his aide-de-camp, and 
you'll see me in uniform galloping about with orders.’ 

This pleased the boy, and he laughingly promised to look out 
forme. I mounted at the lodgings, and rode to the barracks. 
The General took all the blame to himself of our not having met 
before, and playfully complimented himself on his new aide-de- 
camp. I pass by the details of the review. I did see Friedrich 
once as I galloped past, and he saw me, but my novel uniform 
caught his eye, and my face escaped. 

At the dinner I was an honoured guest. The General placed 
me by him, and presented me to everyone. I found so much 
frank good-fellowship amongst my new comrades that my self- 
denying ordinance was nearly being broken, but I was bent on 
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being a martyr my own way, and resisted all entreaty to join 
them in camp. 

After dinner I moved off into the reception-room with a group 
of officers, and we continued our conversation there. It was pro- 
posed that we should form a party for Kriegspiel, and, finding that 
I was not ignorant of the game, a major of artillery chose me for 
his partner, challenging two other officers. We chose our arbiter, 
and placed our forces in the field. Soon a group of interested 
spectators closed around us, discussing in undertones the chances 
of the game, and criticising the generalship on both sides. We 
were decidedly getting the worst of it, and should soon have had 
to fall back, when a movement occurred to me. In doubt whether 
it was very rash or very sagacious, I rapidly sketched my plan on 
paper and handed it to my chief. He glanced at it, smiled, and 
shook his head, but I saw directly that he was nevertheless pre- 
paring to carry it out. The enemy was surprised, and soon after 
‘overpowered. The major was delighted, and exhibited the paper 
to show that the credit was mine. I was warmly and loudly com- 
plimented, and the cheers of triumph brought up three or four 
elderly officers who had been standing not far off. The major 
replaced the troops as they were, and insisted on my working again 
through the final evolutions. Murmurs of approval followed each 
movement, and just as I had crumpled up the enemy and was 
receiving the congratulations of these crossed and medalled 
veterans on my brilliant exploit, I was aware that Adelaide was 
looking down upon me with her serious quiet eyes. She was 
- leaning on the arm of General von Stolzfeld. 

‘ Splendidly won !’ he cried ; ‘I am proud of my English aide- 
de-camp. Here, as his crown of victory, I present him to this 
young lady. You will not like Captain St. John the worse, Miss 
‘Goldfuss, for having beaten your countrymen in fair fight, nor 
yet, I think, for being an old friend of mine.’ 

She was very pale, but received me with an easy grace, saying 
with a smile, ‘ Both those are faults, General, which I can forgive.’ 

Then, touching me on the shoulder, ‘Go, you two,’ he said, 
‘and dance ; the music is just beginning in the gallery.’ 

We walked there in silence. Her hand gently disengaged 
itself from my arm. Without looking up she said, in an under- 

tone, but with every word distinct, ‘ Which is the true, Mr. Walter 
Brandt, or Captain St. John ?’ 
T answered, ‘I am Captain St. John.’ 
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In the same undertone, ‘ My father is here, will you take me- 
to him?’ 

He was in conversation with two or three gentlemen. With-- 
out the slightest indication of surprise he watched me approach 
with his daughter. She introduced me in a few words—‘ Papa, 
this is Captain St. John, an English officer, who is an old friend 
of General von Stolzfeld’s.’ 

The banker received me with polite cordiality, inquiring to 
what arm of the service I belonged, and how long I had known 
his friend the General. After exchanging a few ordinary phrases 
I withdrew, and returned to the ante-room. 

About a quarter of an hour after this I observed Herr Gold- 
fuss and the General in earnest talk together. Later on, the 
banker passing behind me dropped the whisper that their carriage 
was ready, if I wished to accompany them. I went to bid the 
General good-night. 

‘Then you are going ?’ he said; ‘ that is better. To morrow 
earlyI see you. Remember, the order to-night is “ Vorwirts!”” 

The tone and the kindly smile were full of meaning. I 
understood. 

I descended, and we drove home in profound silence. When 
we reached the drawing-room the banker, turning to me, said, ‘ It 
is not late, unless Captain St. John wishes to retire ;’ to which I 
replied, ‘ Not if Miss Goldfuss will consent to remain.’ Adelaide 
moved slowly to the piano, which was open, and began to play, as 
if quite unconscious of our meaning. I was beyond all measure 
grateful to her. It was not that I wanted to gain time. I had 
never been in the smallest doubt as to what I should do, and I 
was quite ready at that moment to doit. But the act, simple as 
it was, charmed me by its delicate fitnessas a prelude. It seemed 
at once to place us in our ordinary relations to each other, and to 
pass over that evening’s incident as a casual interruption. But 
more than that, I heard her speaking to me in the music. The 
very heart of my delight in listening to her had always been that 
at the piano she revealed her inward self. Not only in her choice 
of themes, but in the new voice with which her most familiar 
melodies would sometimes speak to us, I could trace her varying 
moods ; and that she was unconscious of so betraying them made 
their grace of movement the more perfect. And now first her light 
touch on the keys told me that she was pleased at my wishing her 
to remain; soon a few uncertain chords, which seemed to be 
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wandering in search of some hidden melody, showed that her 
imagination was vainly seeking to find the solution of all this 
mystery. Gradually a confident clear tone rang out, which spoke 
of a courage which had grown up within her thoughts. I knew 
then that through it all she trusted me. 

Abruptly the music ceased, and she moved to a sofa in a dark 
corner of the room. I began. The story I told was that which I 
have written. I made no comment; offered no excuse. ‘ And 
now,’ I said at last, ‘I have told my tale, and shall be ever grate- 
ful to the accident that has forced me to tell it. Within three 
days I should have left this house, thinking myself unworthy to 
return, ashamed ever to claim as my own the friendship that has 
been so freely offered me; and I should have borne my penalty 
in silence. However you regard me, I am thankful to be saved 
from this.’ 

For a few moments no one stirred. Adelaide then rose from 
her seat, took her gloves and fan, and retired. I sat waiting for 
the banker to break the silence. My part was over. 

For some minutes he leaned back in his chair, his head bent 
forward, and one hand in his breast—his attitude when listening 
—and then raising himself, said no more and no less than as 
follows :— 

‘You are much to blame. You have run in debt to your 
honour deeper and deeper each day, and to save yourself have 
borrowed at ruinous interest. Thank God you have not run away 
to escape your creditors. So far as my claim extends I can forgive 
you all. At heart I know you to be honest and frank; I speak 
of your nature which has in this house worn no disguise. There- 
fore, you and I, we part friends. To-morrow you go to stay with 
General von Stolzfeld. After breakfast the carriage will be at 
your service.’ 

So I was released from bonds which galled and oppressed me. 
I seemed at one bound to have regained my freedom, and the 
happiness of that moment is indescribable. I had never doubted 
the banker’s generosity, if once he could believe that though I 
had lived in disguise in his house, I had not been disloyal. And 
he did believe it without evidence, or rather against the evidence. 
I had not lost my caste, I was not counted an adventurer or a 
lurking spy. I still had his friendship, which I had daily learnt 
more to prize. I might claim it hereafter in my own name, I 
might even But no, not yet. As yet my heart reached no 
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higher than to the hope that Adelaide’s pardon might be as free 
and as generous as her father’s. I had no claim on even this. 

‘You and I, we part friends.’ It was thus exactly. We must 
needs part, and that dt once, since a tutor by usurpation had there 
no right of dwelling. Friends we had always been; and the 
cordial words which passed between us as I rose to retire touched 
without hesitancy on the future. 

In the morning Friedrich came into my room as usual to call 
me for our early ride. I awoke to find him in a dream, staring 
at my uniform and sword. I bade him sit on my bed while I told 
him shortly how things had come about. The story had too much 
the air of an adventure not to amuse his boy’s fancy, but not 
even his fondness for me blinded him to the discredit of being a 
sham. When, however, he learnt that his father had forgiven 
me, he began to think I might be pardoned even the horrid hum- 
bug of pretending that I knew nothing about soldiers. Then, 
with a roguish solemnity he reminded me that officers who had 
broken their parole had to give up their swords, and so saying he 
seized mine and ran off with it. 

Having to get my baggage together made me late in descend- 
ing, and rather to my relief I found the breakfast-room deserted. 
The banker had left a pencilled note, excusing himself on the 
plea of pressing business, and begging me to call upon him at 
the bank before leaving Frankfort. 

The carriage was announced. I was ready at all points save 
two—I had not taken leave of the lady of the house, and I had 
not recovered my sword. I was standing in the hall irresolute 
when I saw Adelaide descending the stairs carrying the sword. 
Advancing towards me, the sweet smile in her eyes softening the 
merited severity of her words, she said gravely, ‘Captain St. 
John has forfeited his sword, but it is returned to him. So wear 
it henceforth that both your friends and your enemies may know 
you to be a soldier.’ 

If I bent over her hand and kissed it, it was an act of homage 
due to the queen who restored me to my lost honours. So we 
parted, and my heart was at peace. 

My tutorship was at an end. I drove to the General’s and 
remained with him at his quarters for a few days. He preserved 
a delicate silence concerning everything that had happened since 
T left England. I then went with him into camp and took my 
share of duty on his staff. 
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The day that the camp was to be broken up I was waiting in 
his tent as he was writing. When he had finished and sealed the 
letter he said, ‘ Here is the last service, St. John, that I require 
of you. I wish to effect a combination, and I know I can trust 
‘ you. Take this despatch to your tent, read it, and carry out its 
instructions.’ 

I took it, broke the seal, and read: 

‘If, as my old heart tells me, you love our Adelaide, ride 
straight to her father and boldly ask leave to win her.’ 

I returned in haste to his tent. 

‘ This, sir,’ he said in a stern voice, ‘is not obeying orders. 
What brings you back here ?’ 

‘You can hardly be aware, General ’ I began. 

‘Of what?’ he interrupted. ‘Of your late campaign? Do 
you think me so poor a strategist as not to have surveyed my 
ground? ‘True, my lad, I can promise you nothing. I dare not 
speak for her. Of her heart I know at this moment no more 
than that, like her father’s, it can generously forgive a fault.’ 
Then, seeing me about to speak, ‘In one word,’ he said, ‘do you 
love her or no?’ 

‘T do.’ 

‘Then on, my lad, and win the girl who gave you back your 
sword. I once was young i 

I wrung his hand and was off. A few minutes later I crossed 
him in the camp as I cantered by. 

Hanging on my wall before me is a portrait of our dear old 
friend, just as I then saw him, turning half round in his saddle 
and with a cheery wave of his sword pointing me the way to 
victory; and as I write our little Fritz is standing looking up at 
that portrait and saying to Adelaide, as he flourishes my paper- 
knife, ‘ Me dodpa Tosfelt.’ 
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